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CHAPTER XII. 
THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 


T the very top of the winding footpath cut deeply into the sand- 
stone side of the East Cliff Hill at Hastings, a wooden seat, set 
a little back from the road, invites the panting climber to rest for five 
minutes after his steep ascent from the primitive fisher village of Old 
Hastings, which nestles warmly in the narrow sun-smitten gulley at his 
feet. On this seat, one bright July morning, Herbert Le Breton lay 
at half length, basking in the brilliant open sunshine, and evidently 
waiting for somebody whom he expected to arrive by the side path 
from the All Saints’ Valley. Even the old coastguardsman, plodding 
his daily round over te Ecclesbourne, noticed the obvious expecta- 
tion implied in his attentive attitude, and ventured to remark, in his 
cheery familiar fashion, ‘She won’t be long a-comin’ now, Sir, you 
may depend upon it : the gals is sure to be out early of a fine mornin’ 
like this ’ere.” Herbert stuck his double eye-glass gingerly upon the 
tip of his nose, and surveyed the bluff old sailor through it with a 
stony British stare of mingled surprise and indignation, which drove 
the poor man hastily off, with a few muttered observations about some 
people being so confounded stuck up that they didn’t even understand 
the point of a little good-natured seafarin’ banter. 

As the coastguardsman disappeared round the corner of the flag- 
staff, a young girl came suddenly into sight by the jutting edge of 
sandstone bluff near the High Wickham ; and Herbert, jumping up 
at once from his reclining pesture, raised his hat to her with stately 
politeness, and moved forward in his courtly graceful manner to meet 
her as he approached. “ Well, Selah,” he said, taking her hand a 
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little warmly (judged at least by Herbert Le Breton’s usual standard), 
“so you’ve come at last! I’ve been waiting here for you for fully 
half an hour. You see, I’ve come down to Hastings again as I 
promised, the very first moment I could possibly get away from my 
pressing duties at Oxford.” 

The girl withdrew her hand from his, blushing deeply, but looking 
into his face with evident pleasure and admiration. She was tall and 
handsome, with a certain dashing air of queenliness about her, too ; 
and she was dressed in a brave, outspoken sort of finery, which, 
though cheap enough in its way, was neither common nor wholly 
wanting in a touch of native good taste and even bold refinement of 
contrast andharmony. “ It’s very kind of you to come, Mr. Walters,” 
she answered in a firm but delicate voice. “I’m so sorry I’ve kept 
you waiting. I got your letter, and tried to come in time ; but 
father he’s been more aggravating than usual, almost, this morning, 
and kept saying he’d like to know what on earth a young woman 
could want to go out walking for, instead of stopping at home at her 
work, and minding her Bible like a proper Christian. In Aés time, 
young women usen’t to be allowed to go walking, except on Sundays, 
and then only to chapel or Bible class. So I’ve not been able to get 
away till this very minute, with all this bundle of tracts, too, to give 
to the excursionists on the way. Father feels a most incompre- 
hensible interest, somehow, in the future happiness of the Sunday 
excursionists.” 

“T wish he’d feel a little more interest in the present happiness of 
his own daughter,” Herbert said, smiling. ‘“ But it hasn’t mattered 
your keeping me waiting here, Selah. Of course I’d have enjoyed it all 
far better in your society—I don’t think I need tell you that now, dear— 
but the sunshine, and the sea breeze, and the song of the larks, and the 
plash of the waves below, and the shouts of the fishermen down there 
on the beach mending their nets and putting out their smacks, have 
all been so delightful after our humdrum round of daily life at Oxford, 
that I only wanted your presence here to make it all into a perfect 
paradise.—Why, Selah, how pretty you look in that sweet print! It 
suits your complexion admirably. I never saw you wear anything 
before so perfectly becoming.” 

Selah drew herself up with the conscious pride of an unaffected 
pretty girl. “I’m so glad you think so, Mr. Walters,” she said, 
playing nervously with the handle of her dark-blue parasol. “ You 
always say such very flattering things.” 

“ No, not flattering,” Herbert answered, smiling : “ not flattering, 
Selah, simply truthful. You always extort the truth from me with 
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your sweet face, Selah. Nobody can look at it and not forget the 
stupid conventions of ordinary society. But please, dear, don’t call 
me Mr. Walters. Call me Herbert. You always do, you know, when 
you write to me.” 

“But it’s so much harder to do it to your face, Mr. Walters,’ 
Selah said, again blushing. ‘‘ Every time you go away I say to 
myself, ‘I shall call him Herbert as soon as ever he comes back 
again :’ and every time you come back, I feel too much afraid of you, 
the moment I see you, ever to do it. And yet of course I ought to, 
you know, for when we're married, why, naturally, then I shall have 
to learn to call you Herbert, shan’t I?” 

“ You will, I suppose,” Herbert answered, rather chillily : “but 
that subject is one upon which we shall be able to form a better 
opinion when the time comes for actually deciding it. Meanwhile, I 
want you to call me Herbert, if you please, as a personal favour and 
a mark of confidence. Suppose I were to go on calling you Miss 
Briggs all the time ! a pretty sort of thing that would be ! what inference 
would you draw as to the depth of my affection? Well, now, Selah, 
how have these dreadful home authorities of yours been treating you, 
my dear girl, all the time since I last saw you ?” 

“ Much the same as usual, Mr. Walters—Herbert, I mean,” Selah 
answered, hastily correcting herself. ‘The regular round. Prayers ; 
clean the shop ; breakfast, with a chapter; serve in the shop all 
morning ; dinner, with a chapter; serve in the shop all afternoon ; 
tea, with a chapter ; prayer meeting in the evening; supper with a 
chapter ; exhortation ; and go to bed, sick*of it all, to get up next 
morning and repeat the entire performance da cao, as they always say 
in the music to the hymn-books. Occasional relaxations,—Sunday 
at chapel three times, and Wednesday evening Bible class ; mothers’ 
assembly, Dorcas society, missionary meeting, lecture on the Holy 
Land, dissolving views of Jerusalem, and Primitive Methodist dis- 
trict conference in the Mahanaim Jubilee meeting hall. Salvation 
privileges every day and all the year round, till I’m ready to drop 
with it, and begin to wish I’d only been lucky enough to have been 
born one of those happy benighted little pagans in a heathen land where 
they don’t know the value of the precious Sabbath, and haven’t yet 
been taught to build Primitive Methodist district chapels for crushing 
the lives out of their sons and daughters ! ” 

Herbert smiled a gentle smile of calm superiority at this vehement 
outburst of natural irreligion. “ You must certainly be bored to 
death with it all, Selah,” he said, laughingly. “ What a funny sort of 
creed it really is, after all, for rational beings! Who on earth could 
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believe that the religion these people use to tender your life so 
absolutely miserable is meant for the same thing as the one that 
makes my poor dear brother Ronald so perfectly and inexpressibly 
serene and happy? The formalism of lower natures, like your 
father’s, has turned it into a machine for crushing all the spontaneity 
out of your existence. What a régime for a high-spirited girl like you 
to be compelled to live under, Selah !” 

“Tt is, it is!” Selah answered, vehemently. “I wish you could 
only see the way father goes on at me all the time about chapel, and 
so on, Mr. Wal—Herbert, I mean. You wouldn’t wonder, if you 
were to hear him, at my being anxious for the. time to come when 
you can leave Oxford and we can get comfortably married. What 
between the drudgery of the shop and the drudgery of the chapel, 
my life’s positively getting almost worn out of me.” 

Herbert took her hand in his, quietly. It was not a very small 
hand, but it was prettily, though cheaply, gloved, and the plain silver 
bracelet that encircled the wrist, though simple and inexpensive, was 
not wanting in rough tastefulness. ‘“ You're a bad philosopher, 
Selah,” he said, turning with her along the path towards Ecclesbourne ; 
you're always anxious to hurry on tco fast the lagging wheels of an 
unknown future. After all, how do you know whether we should be 
any the happier if we were really and truly married? Don’t you 
know what Swinburne says, in ‘ Dolores ’—-you’ve read it in the Poems 
and Ballads I gave you— 


Time turns the old days to derision, 
Our loves into corpses or wives, 
And marriage and death and division 

Make barren our lives ? ” 


“ |’ve read it,” Selah answered, carelessly, “and I thought it all 
very pretty. Of course Swinburne always és very pretty: but I’m 
sure I never try to discover what on earth he means byit. I suppose 
father would say I don’t read him tearfully and prayerfully—at any 
rate, I’m quite sure I never understand what he’s driving at.” 

“And yet he’s worth understanding,” Herbert answered in his 
clear musical voice—“ well worth understanding, Selah, especially for 
you, dearest. If, in imitation of obsolete fashions, you wished to read 
a few verses of some improving volume every night and morning, as 
a sort of becoming religious exercise in the elements of self-culture, I 
den't know that I could recommend you a better book to begin upon 
than the Poems and Ballads. Don’t you see the moral of those four 
lines I’ve just quoted to you? Why should we wish to change from 
anything so free and delightful and poetical as lovers into anything so 
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fettered, and commonplace, and prosaic, and dana/, as wives and 
husbands? Why should we wish to give up the fanciful paradise of 
fluttering hope and expectation for the dreary reality of housekeeping 
and cold mutton on Mondays? Whyshould we not be satisfied with 
the real pleasure of the passing moment, without for ever torturing our 
souls about the imaginary but delusive pleasure of the unrealisable, 
impossible future ?” 

“ But we must get married some time or other, Herbert,” Selah 
said, turning her big eyes full upon him with a doubtful look of 
interrogation. “We can’t go on courting in this way for ever and 
ever, without coming to any definite conclusion. We mus¢ get married 
by-and-by, now mustn’t we?” 

“Je n’en vois pas la nécessit¢, moi,” Herbert answered with just a 
trace of cynicism in his curling lip. ‘I don’t see any must about it, 
that is to say, in English, Selah. The fact is, you see, I’m above all 
things a philosopher; you’re a philosopher, too, but only an 
instinctive one, and I want to make your instinctive philosophy 
assume a rather more rational and extrinsic shape. Why should we 
really be in any hurry to go and get married? Do the actual married 
people of our acquaintance, as a matter of fact, seem so very much 
more ethereally happy—with their eight children to be washed and 
dressed and schooled daily, for example—than the lovers, like you 
and me, who walk arm-in-arm out here in the sunshine, and haven't 
yet got over their delicious first illusions? Depend upon it, the longer 
you can keep your illusions the better. You haven’t read Aristotle, 
in all probability; but as Aristotle would put it, it isn’t the end 
that is anything in love-making, it’s the energy, the active pursuit, the 
momentary enjoyment of it. I suppose we shall have to get married 
some day, Selah, though I don’t know when ; but I confess to you I 
don’t look forward to the day quite so rapturously as you do, Shall 
we feel more the thrill of possession, do you think, than I feel it now 
when I hold your hand in mine, so, and catch the beating of your 
pulse in your veins, even through the fingers of your pretty little 
glove? Shall we look deeper into one another’s eyes and hearts 
than I look now into the very inmost depths of yours? Shall we 
drink in more fully the essence of love than when I touch your lips ~ 
here—one moment, Selah, the gorse is very deep here—now don’t 
be foolish—ah, there, what’s the use of philosophising, tell me, by the 
side of that? Come over here to the bench, Selah, by the edge of the 
cliff ; look down yonder into Ecclesbourne glen ; hear the waves 
dashing on the shore below, and your own heart beating against your 
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bosom within—and then ask yourself what's the good of living in any 
moment, in any moment but the present.” 

Selah turned her great eyes admiringly upon him once more. 
“Oh, Herbert,” she said, looking at him with a clever uneducated 
girl’s unfeigned and undisguised admiration for any cultivated gentle- 
man who takes the trouble to draw out her higher self. “Oh, 
Herbert, how can you talk so beautifully to me, and then ask me why 
it is I’m longing for the day to come when I can be really and truly’ 
married to you? Do you think I don’t feel the difference between 
spending my life with such a man as you, and spending it for years 
and years together with a ranting, canting Primitive Methodist ?” 

Herbert smiled to himself a quiet, unobtrusive, self-satisfied 
smile. ‘ She appreciates me,” he thought silently in his own heart, 
“she appreciates me at my true worth ; and, after all, that’s a great 
thing. Well, Selah,” he went on aloud, toying unreproved with her 
pretty little silver bracelet, “let us be practical. You belong to a 
business family and you know the necessity for being practical. 
There’s a great deal to be said in favour of my hanging on at Oxford 
a little longer. I must get a situation somewhere else as soon as 
possible, in which I can get married ; but I can’t give up my fellow- 
ship without having found something else to do which would 
enable me to put my wife in the position I should like her to 


occupy.” 
‘A very small income would do for me, with you, Herbert,” Selah 
put in, eagerly. ‘“ You see, I’ve been brought up economically 


enough, heaven knows, and I could live extremely well on very 
little.” 

* But Z could not, Selah,” Herbert answered, in his colder tone. 
“ Pardon me, but I could not. I’ve been accustomed to a certain 
amount of comfort, not to say luxury, which I couldn’t readily do 
without. And then, you know, dear,” he added, seeing a certain 
cloud gathering dimly on Selah’s forehead, “I want to make my wife 
a real lady.” 

Selah looked at him tenderly, and gave the hand she held in hers 
a faint pressure. And then Herbert began to talk about the waves, — 
and the cliffs, and the sun, and the great red sails, and to quote 
Shelley and Swinburne ; and the conversation glided off into more 
ordinary every-day topics. 

They sat for a couple of hours together on the edge of the cliff, 
talking to one another about such and other subjects, till, at last, 
Selah asked the time, hurriedly, and declared she must go off at once, 
or father ’d be in a tearing passion. Herbert walked back with her 
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through the green lanes in the golden mass of gorse, till he reached 
the brow of the hill by the fisher village. Then Selah said lightly, 
“Not any nearer, Herbert—you see I can say Herbert quite 
naturally now—the neighbours will go talking about it if they see me 
standing here with a strange gentleman. Good-bye, good-bye, till 
Friday.” Herbert held her face up to his in his hands, and kissed 
her twice over in spite of a faint resistance. ‘Then they each went 
their own way, Selah to the little greengrocer’s shop in a back street 
of the red-brick fisher village, and Herbert to his big fashionable 
hotel on the Marine Parade in the noisy stuccoed modern watering 
place. 

“It’s an awkward sort of muddle to have got oneself into,” he 
thought to himself as he walked along the asphalte pavement in front 
of the sea-wall : “a most confoundedly awkward fix to have got one- 
self into with a pretty girl of the lower classes. She’s beautiful 
certainly ; that there’s no denying; the handsomest woman, on 
the whole, I ever remember to have seen at any time anywhere ; and 
when I’m actually by her side—though it’s a weakness to confess it 
—TI’m really not quite sure that I’m not positively quite in love with 
her! She’d make a grand sort of Messalina, without a doubt, a 
model for a painter, with her frank imperious face, and her splendid 
voluptuous figure ; a Faustina, a Catherine of Russia, an Ann Boleyn 
—to be fitly painted only by a Rubens or a Gustave Courbet. Yet 
how I can ever have been such a particular fool as to go and get 
myself entangled with her I can’t imagine. Heredity, heredity ; it 
must run in the family, for certain. There’s Ernest has gone and 
handed himself over bodily to this grocer person somewhere down 
in Devonshire ; and I myself, who perfectly see the folly of his absurd 
proceeding, have independently put myself into this very similar 
awkward fix with Selah Briggs here. Selah Briggs, indeed! The 
very name reeks with commingled dissent, vulgarity, and green- 
grocery. Her father ’s deacon of his chapel, and goes out at night 
when there’s no missionary meeting on, to wait at serious dinner- 
parties! Or rather, I suppose he’d desert the most enticing 
missionary to earn a casual half-crown at even an ungodly cham- 
pagne-drinking dinner! ‘Then that ’s the difference between me and 
Ernest. Ernest’s selfish, incurably and radically selfish. Because this 
Oswald girl happens to take his passing fancy, and to fit in with his 
impossible Schurzian notions, he'll actually go and marry her. Not 
only will he have no consideration for mother—who really is a very 
decent sort of body in her own fashion, if you don’t rub her up the 
wrong way or expect too much from her—but he'll also interfere, without 
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a thought, with my prospects and my advancement. Now, ¢hat I call 
really selfish ; and selfishness is a vulgar piggish vice that I thoroughly 
abominate. I don’t deny that I’m a trifle selfish myself, of course, in 
a refined and cultivated manner—I flatter myself, in fact, that intro- 
spective analysis is one of my strong points ; and I don’t conceal my 
own failings from my own consciousness with any weak girlish 
prevarications. But after all, as Hobbes very well showed (though our 
shallow modern philosophers pretend to laugh at him), selfishness in 
one form or another is at the very base of all human motives; the 
difference really is between sympathetic and unsympathetic selfishness 
—between piggishness and cultivated feelings. Now, / will not give 
way to the foolish and selfish impulses which would lead me to marry 
Selah Briggs. I will put a curb upon my inclinations, and do what 
is really best in the end for all the persons concerned—and for myself 
especially.” 

He strolled down on to the beach, and began throwing pebbles 
carelessly into the plashing water. ‘“ Yes,” he went on in his internal 
colloquy, “I can only account for my incredible stupidity in this 
matter by supposing that it depends somehow upon some incom- 
prehensible hereditary leaning in the Le Breton family idiosyncrasy. 
It’s awfully unlike me, I will do myself the justice to say, to have got 
myself into such a silly dilemma all for nothing. It was all very well 
a few years ago, when I first met Selah. I was an undergraduate in 
those days, and even if somebody had caught me walking with a 
young lady of unknown antecedents and doubtful aspirates on the 
East Cliff at Hastings, it really wouldn’t have much mattered. She 
was beautiful even then—though not so beautiful as now, for she grows 
handsomer every day ; and it was natural enough I should have 
taken to going harmless walks about the place with her. She attracted 
me by her social rebelliousness—another family trait, in me passive 
not active, contemplative not personal ; but she certainly attracted me. 
She attracts me still. A man must have some outlet for the natural 
and instinctive emotions of our common humanity ; and if a monastic 
Oxford community imposes celibacy upon one with medizval absurdity 
—why, Selah Briggs is, for the time being, the only possible sort of 
outlet. One needn’t marry her in the end ; but for the moment it is 
certainly very excellent fooling. Not unsentimental either—for my 
part, I could never care for mere coarse, commonplace, vena 
wretches. Indeed, when I spoke to her just now about my wishing 
to make my wife a lady, upon my word, at the time, I almost think 
I was just then quite in earnest. The idea flitted across my mind 
vaguely—‘ Why not send her for a year or two to be polished up at 
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Paris or somewhere, and really marry her afterwards for good and 
always?’ But on second thoughts, it won’t hold water. She’s 
magnificent, she’s undeniable, she’s admirable, but she isn’t possible. 
The name alone’s enough to condemn her. Fancy marrying some- 
body with a Christian name out of the hundred and somethingth 
psalm ! It’s too atrocious! I really couldn’t inflict her for a moment 
on poor suffering innocent society.” 

He paused awhile, watching the great russet sails of the fishing 
vessels flapping idly in the breeze as the men raised them to catch the 
faint breath of wind, and then he thought once more, “ But how to 
get rid of her, that’s the question. Every time I come here now she 
goes on more and more alout the necessity of our getting soon 
married—and I don’t wonder at it either, for she has a perfect 
purgatory of a life with that snivelling Methodistical father of hers, 
one may be sure of it. It would be awfully awkward if any Oxford 
people were to catch me here walking with her on the cliff over yonder 
—some sniggering fellow of Jesus or Worcester, for example, or, worse 
than all, some prying young Pecksniff of a third-year under- 
graduate! Somehow, she seems to fascinate me, and I can’t get 
away from her ; but I. must really do it and be done with it. It’s no 
use going on this way much longer. 1 must stop here for a few days 
more only, and then tell her that I’m called away on important 
college business, say to Yorkshire or Worcestershire, or somewhere. 
I needn’t tell her in person, face to face ; I can write hastily at the 
last moment to the usual name at the Post Office—to be left till 
called for. And as a matter of fact I won’t go to Yorkshire either— 
very awkward and undignified, though, these petty prevarications ; 
when a man once begins lowering himself by making love to a girl in 
an inferior position, he lets himself in for all kinds of disagreeable 
necessities afterwards ;—I shall go to Switzerland. Yes, no place better 
after the bother of running away like a coward from Selah : in the 
Alps, one would forget all petty human degradations: I shall go to 
Switzerland. Of course I won’t break off with her altogether—that 
would be cruel ; and I really like her ; upon my word, even when she 
isn’t by, up to her own level, I really like her ; but I'll let the thing 
die a natural death of inanition. As they always put it in the news- 
papers, with their stereotyped phraseology, a gradual coldness 
shall intervene between us. ‘That'll be the best and only way out 
of it. 

“ And if I go to Switzerland, why not ask Oswald of Oriel to go 
with me? That, I fancy, wouldn’t be a bad stroke of social policy. 
Ernest w#// marry this Oswald girl; unfortunately he’s as headstrong as 
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an allegory on the banks of the Nile ; and as he’s going to drag her 
inevitably into the family, I may as well put the best possible face 
upon the disagreeable matter. Let’s make a virtue of necessity. The 
father and mother are old : they'll die soon, and be gathered to their 
fathers (if they had any), and the world will straightway forget all 
about them. But Oswald will always be there ex évidence, and the 
safest thing to do will be to take him’as much as possible into the 
world, and let the sister rest upon 47s reputation for her place in society. 
It’s quite one thing to say that Ernest has married the daughter of a 
country grocer down in Devonshire, and quite another thing to say 
that he has married the sister of Oswald of Oriel, the distinguished 
mathematician and fellow of the Royal Society. How beautifully that 
warm brown sail stands out in a curve against the cold grey line of 
the horizon—a bulging curve just like the swell of Selah’s neck, when 
she throws her head back, so, and lets you see the contour of her throat, 
her beautiful rounded throat—ah, that’s not giving her up now, is it >— 
What a confounded fool I am, to be sure! Anybody would say, if they 
could only have read my thoughts that moment, that I was really in 
love with this girl Selah !” 


Cuarrer XIII. 


YE MOUNTAINS OF GILBOA ! 


THE old Englischer Hof at Pontresina looked decidedly sleepy 
and misty at five o’clock on an August morning, when two sturdy 
British holiday-seekers, in knickerbockers and regular Alpine 
climbing rig, sat drinking their parting cup of coffee in the sad/e-d- 
manger, before starting to make the ascent of the Piz Margatsch, one 
of the tallest and by far the most difficult among the peaks of the 
Bernina range. There are few prettier villages in the Engadine than 
Pontresina, and few better hotels in all Switzerland than the old ivy- 
covered Englischer Hof. Yet on this particular morning, and at that 
particular hour, it certainly did look just a trifle cold and cheerless. 
“He never makes very warm in the Engadine,” Carlo the waiter 
observed with a shudder, in his best English, to one of the two early 
risers : “and he makes colder on an August morning here than he 
makes at Nice in full December.” For poor Carlo was one of those 
cosmopolitan waiters who follow the cosmopolitan tourist c/iente/e 
round all the spas, health resorts, kurs and winter quarters of 
fashionable Europe. In January he and his brother, as Charles and 
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Henri, handed round absinthes and cigarettes at the Cercle Nautique 
at Nice ; in April, as Carlo and Enrico, they turned up again with water 
ices and wafer cakes in the Caff¢ Manzoni at Milan; and in August, 
the observant traveller might recognise them once more under the 
disguise of Karl and Heinrich, laying the fable d'héte in the long 
and narrow old-fashioned dining-room of the Englischer Hof at 
Pontresina. Though their native tongue was the Ja/ois of the Canton 
Ticino, they spoke all the civilised languages of the world, “ and also 
German,” with perfect fluency, and without the slightest attempt at 
either grammar or idiomatic accuracy. And they both profoundly 
believed in their hearts that the rank, wealth, youth, beauty, and 
fashion of all other nations were wisely ordained by the inscrutable 
designs of Providence for a single purpose, to enrich and reward the 
active, intelligent, and industrious natives of the Canton Ticino. 

“ Are the guides come yet?” asked Harry Oswald of the waiter 
in somewhat feeble and hesitating German. He made it a point to 
speak German to the waiters, because he regarded it as the only proper 
and national language of the universal Teutonic Swiss people. 

“They await the gentlemans in the corridor,” answered Carlo, in 
his own peculiar and racy English ; for he on his side resented the 
imputation that any traveller need ever converse with him in any but 
that traveller’s own tongue, provided only it was one of the recognised 
and civilised languages of the world, or even German. They are a 
barbarous and disgusting race, those Tedeschi, look you well, Signor ; 
they address you as though you were the dust in the piazza ; yet even 
from them a polite and attentive person may confidently look for a 
modest, a very modest, but still a welcome trink-geld. 

“Then we'd better hurry up, Oswald,” said Herbert Le Breton, 
“ for guides are the most tyrannical set of people on the entire face 
of this planet. I shall have another cup of coffee before I go, though, 
if the guides swear at me roundly in the best Roumansch for it, 
anyhow.” 

“ Your acquaintance with the Roumansch dialect being probably 
limited,” Harry Oswald answered, “the difference between their 
swearing and their blessing would doubtless be reduced to a 
vanishing point. ‘Though I’ve noticed that swearing is really a form 
of human speech everywhere readily understanded of the people in 
spite of all differences of race or language. One touch of nature, 
you see ; and swearing, after all, is extremely natural.” 

“‘ Are you ready ?” asked Herbert, having tossed off his coffee. 
“Yes? Thencome along at once. I can feel the guides frowning at 
us through the partition.” 
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They turned out into the street, with its green-shuttered windows 
all still closed in the pale grey of early morning, and walked along with 
the three guides by the high road which leads through rocks and fir-trees 
up to the beginning of the steep path to the Piz Margatsch. Passing 
the clear emerald-green waterfall that rushes from under the lower 
melting end of the Morteratsch glacier, they took at once to the 
narrow track by the moraine along the edge of the ice, and then to 
the glacier itself, which is easy enough climbing, as glaciers go, for 
a good pedestrian. Herbert Le Breton, the older mountaineer of 
the two, got over the big blocks readily enough ; but Harry, less 
accustomed to Swiss expeditions, lagged and loitered behind a little, 
and required more assistance from the guides every now and again 
than his sturdy companion. 

“Tm getting rather blown at starting,” Harry called out at last 
to Herbert, some yards in front of him. “ Do you think the despotic 
guide would let us sit down and rest a bit if we asked him very 
prettily?” 

“ Offer him a cigar first,” Herbert shouted back, “and then, after 
a short and decent interval, prefer your request humbly in your 
politest French. The savage potentate always expects to be pro- 
pitiated by gifts, as a preliminary to answering the petitions of his 
humble subjects.” 

“I see,” Harry said, laughing. “Supply before grievances, not 
grievances before supply.” And he halted a moment to light a cigar, 
aud to offer one to each of the two guides who were helping him 
along on either side. 

‘Thus mollified, the senior guide grudgingly allowed ten minutes’ 
halt and a drink of water at the bend by the corner of the glacier. 
They sat down upon the great translucent sea-green blocks, and 
began talking with the taciturn chief guide. 

“Ts this glacier dangerous ?” Harry asked. 

“‘ Dangerous, Monsieur? Oh no, not as one counts glaciers. It is 
very safe. There are seldom accidents.” 

“ But there have been some ?” 

“Some, naturally. You don’t climb mountains always without 
accidents. There was one the first time anyone ever made the 
ascent of the Piz Margatsch. That was fifty years ago. My uncle 
was killed in it.” 

“Killed in it?” Harry echoed. “ How did it all happen, and 
where?” 

“Yonder, Monsieur, in a crevasse that was then situated near the 
bend at the corner, just where the great crevasse you see before you 
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how stands. That was fifty years ago ; since then the glacier has 
moved much. Its substance, in effect, has changed entirely.” 

“Tell us all about it,” Herbert put in carelessly. He knew the 
guide wouldn’t go on again till he had finished his whole story. 

“Tt’s a strange tale,” the guide answered, taking a puff or two at 
his cigar pensively and then removing it altogether for his set narrative 
—he had told the tale before a hundred times, and he had the very 
words of it now regularly by heart. “It was the first time anyone 
ever tried to climb the Piz Margatsch. At that time, nobody in the 
valley knew the best path ; it is my father who afterwards discovered 
it. ‘Two English gentlemen came to Pontresina one morning ; one 
might say you two gentlemen ; but in those days there were not many 
tourists in the Engadine ; the exploitation of the tourist had not yet 
begun to be developed. My father and my uncle were then the only 
two guides at Pontresina. The English gentlemen asked them to try 
with them the scaling of the Piz Margatsch. My uncle was afraid of it, 
but my father laughed down his fears. So they started. My uncle 
was dressed in a blue coat with brass buttons, and a pair of 
brown velvet breeches. Ah, heaven, I can see him yet, his white 
corpse in the blue coat and the brown velvet breeches ! ” 

“ But you can’t be fifty yourself,” Harry said, looking at the tall 
long-limbed man attentively ; “no, nor forty, nor thirty either.” 

““No, Monsieur, I am twenty-seven,” the chief guide answered, 
taking another puff at his cigar very deliberately ; “and this was fifty 
years ago : yet I have seen his corpse just as the accident happened. 
You shall hear all about it. It is a tale from the dead : it is worth 
hearing.” 

“This begins to grow mysterious,” said Herbert in English, 
hammering impatiently at the ice with the shod end of his alpenstock. 
“Sounds for all the world just like the introduction to a Christmas 
number.” 

“ A young girl in the village loved my uncle,” the guide went on 
imperturbably ; ‘‘and she begged him not to go on this expedition. 
She was betrothed to him. But he wouldn’t listen: and they all 
started together for the top of the Piz Margatsch. After many trials, 
my father and my uncle and the two tourists reached the summit. 
‘So you see, Andreas,’ said my father, ‘your fears were all folly.’ 
‘Half-way through the forest,’ said my uncle, ‘one is not yet safe 
from the wolf.’ Then they began to descend again. They got down 
past all the dangerous places, and on to this glacier, so well known, 
so familiar. And then my uncle began indeed to get careless. He 
laughed at his own fears: ‘Cathrein was all wrong,’ he said to my 
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father, ‘ we shall get down again safely, with Our Lady’s assistance.’ 
So they reached at last the great crevasse. My father and one of the 
Englishmen got over without difficulty; but the other Englishman 
slipped ; his footing failed him ; and he was sinking, sinking, down, 
down, down, slipping quickly into the deep dark green abyss below. 
My uncle stretched out his hand over the edge: the Englishman 
caught it ; and then, my uncle missed his foothold, they both fell 
together, and were lost to sight at once completely, in the invisible 
depths of the great glacier !” 

“ Well,” Herbert Le Breton said, as the man paused a moment. 
“Ts that all?” 

“No,” the guide answered, with a tone of deep solemnity. 
“That is not all. The glacier went on moving, moving, slowly, 
slowly, but always downward, for years and years. Yet no one ever 
heard anything more of the two lost bodies. At last one day, when 
I was seven years old, I went out playing with my brother, among the 
pine-woods, near the waterfall that rushes below there, from under 
the glacier. We saw something lying in the ice-cold water, just 
beneath the bottom of the ice-sheet. We climbed over the moraine ; 
and there, oh heaven! we could see two dead bodies. They were 
drowned, just drowned, we thought : it might have been yesterday. 
One of them was short and thick-set, with the face of an Englishman : 
he was close-shaven, and, what seemed odd to us, he had on clothes 
which, though we were but children, we knew at once for the clothes 
of a long past fashion—in fact, a suit of the Louis dix-huit style. 
The other was a tall and handsome man, dressed in the unchangeable 
blue coat and brown velvet breeches of our own canton, of the 
Graubunden. We were very frightened about it, and so we ran 
away trembling and told an old woman who lived close by ; her name 
was Cathrein, and her grandchildren used to play with us, though 
she herself was about the age of my father, for my father married 
very late. Old Cathrein came out with us to look ; and the moment 
she saw the bodies, she cried out with a great cry, ‘It is he! It 
is Andreas! It is my betrothed, who was lost on the very day week 
when I was to be married. I should know him at once among ten 
thousand. It is many, many years now, but I have not forgotten his 
face—ah, my God, that face ; I know it well!’ And she took his hand 
in hers, that fair white young hand in her own old brown withered one, 
and kissed it gently. ‘And yet,’ she said, ‘he is five years older 
than me, this fair young man here ; five years older than me!’ We 
were frightened to hear her talk so, for we said to ourselves, ‘She 

‘must be mad ;’ so we ran home and brought our father. He looked 
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at the dead bodies and at old Cathrein, and he said, ‘It is indeed 
true. He is my brother.’ Ah, monsieur, you would not have 
forgotten it if you had seen those two old people standing there 
beside the fresh corpses they had not seen for ali those winters |! 
They themselves had meanwhile grown old and grey and wrinkled ; 
but the ice of the glacier had kept those others young, and fresh, and 
fair, and beautiful as on the day they were first engulfed in it. It was 
terrible to look at !” 

“A most ghastly story, indeed,” Herbert Le Breton said, 
yawning ; “and now I think we’d better be getting under way 
again, hadn’t we, Oswald?” 

Harry Oswald rose from his seat on the block of ice unwillingly, 
and proceeded on his road up the mountain with a distinct and 
decided feeling of nervousness. Was it the guide’s story that made his 
knees tremble slightly ? was it his own inexperience in climbing? or 
was it the cold and the fatigue of the first ascent of the season to a 
man not yet in full pedestrian Alpine training? He did not feel at 
all sure about it in his own mind: but this much he knew with 
perfect certainty, that his footing was not nearly so secure under him 
as it had been during the earlier part of the climb over the lower end 
of the glacier. 

By-and-by they reached the long sheer snowy slope near the 
Three Brothers. This slope is liable to slip, and requires careful 
walking, so the guides began roping them together. ‘The stout 
monsieur in front, next after me,” said the chief guide, knotting the 
rope soundly round Herbert Le Breton : “then Kaspar ; then you, 
monsieur,” to Harry Oswald, “and finally Paolo, to bring up the 
rear. The thin monsieur is nervous, I think: it’s best to place him 
most in the middle.” 

“ Tf you really ave nervous, Oswald,” Herbert said, not unkindly, 
* you’d better stop behind, I think, and let me go on with two of the 
guides. The really hard work, you know, has scarcely begun yet.” 

“ Oh dear, no,” Harry answered lightly (he didn’t care to confess 
his timidity before Herbert Le Breton of all men in the world): “I 
do feel just a little groggy about the knees, I admit; but it’s not 
nervousness, it’s only want of training. I haven’t got accustomed to 
glacier-work yet, and the best way to overcome it is by constant 
practice. ‘Solvitur ambulando,’ you know, as Aldrich says about 
Achilles and the tortoise.” 

“ Very good,” Herbert answered drily ; “ only mind, whatever you 
do, for Heaven’s sake don’t go and stumble and pull: me down on the 
top of you. It’s the clear duty of a good citizen to respect the lives 
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of the other men who are roped together with him on the side of a 
mountain.” 

‘They set to work again, in single file, with cautious steps planted 
firmly on the treacherous snow, to scale the great white slope that 
stretched so temptingly before them. -Harry felt his knees becoming 
at every step more and more ungovernable, while Herbert didn’t 
improve matters by calling out to him from time to time, “ Now, 
then, look out for a hard bit here,” or “ Mind that loose piece of ice 
there,” or “Be very careful how you put your foot down by the 
yielding edge yonder,” and so forth. At last, they had almost 
reached the top of the slope, and were just above the bare gulley on 
the side, when Harry’s insecure footing on a stray scrap of ice gave 
way suddenly, and he began to slip rapidly down tlhe sheer slope of 
the mountain. In a second he had knocked against Paolo, and 
Paolo had begun to slip too, so that both were pulling with all their 
weight against Kaspar and the others in front. “ For Heaven’s sake, 
man,” Herbert cried hastily, “dig your alpenstock deep into the 
snow.” At the same instant, the chief guide shouted in Roumansch 
to the same effect to Kaspar. But even as they spoke, Kaspar, 
pushing his feet hard against the snow, began to give way too; and 
the whole party seemed about to slip together down over the sheer 
rocky precipice of the great gulley on the right. It was a moment of 
supreme anxiety ; but Herbert Le Breton, looking back with blood 
almost unstirred and calmly observant eye, saw at once the full scope 
of the threatening danger. ‘‘ There’s only one chance,” he said to 
himself quietly. ‘* Oswald is lost already ! Unless the rope breaks, we 
are all lost together!” At that very second, Harry Oswald, throwing 
his arms up wildly, had reached the edge of the terrible precipice : he 
went over with a piercing cry into the abyss, with the last guide beside 
him, and Kaspar following him close in mute terror. Then Herbert 
Le Breton felt the rope straining, straining, straining, upon the sharp 
frozen edge of the rock; for an inappreciable point of time it 
strained and crackled ; one loud snap, and it was gone for ever. 
Herbert and the chief guide, almost upset by the sudden release from 
the heavy pull that was steadily dragging them over, threw them- 
selves flat on their faces in the drifted snow, and checked their fall 
by a powerful muscular effort. The rope was broken and their lives 
were saved, but what had become of the three others ? 

They crept cautiously on hands and knees to the most practicable 
spot at the edge of the precipice, and the guide peered over into the 
great white blank below with eager eyes of horrid premonition. Ashe 
did so, he recoiled with awe, and made a rapid gesture with his hands, 
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half prayer, half speechless terror. “What do you see?” asked 
Herbert, not daring himself to look down upon the blank beneath him, 
lest he should be tempted to throw himself over in a giddy moment. 

“ Jesu, Maria,” cried the guide, crossing himself instinctively over 
and over again, “they have all fallen to the very foot of the second 
precipice ! They are lying, all three, huddled together, on the ledge 
there just above the great glacier. They are dead, quite dead, dead 
before they reached the ground even. Great God, it is too 
terrible !” 

Herbert Le Breton looked at the white-faced guide with just the 
faintest suspicion of a sneering curl upon his handsome features, 
The excitement of the danger was over now, and he had at once 
recovered his usual philosophic equanimity. ‘Quite dead,” he said, 
in French, “ quite dead, are they? Then we can’t be of any further 
use to them. But I suppose we must go down again at once to help 
recover the dead bodies !” 

The guide gazed at him blankly with simple open-mouthed 
undisguised amazement. “Naturally,” he said, in a very quiet voice 
of utter disgust and loathing. “ You wouldn’t leave them lying there 
alone on the cold snow, would you ?” 

“ This is really most annoying,” thought Herbert Le Breton to 
himself, in his rational philosophic fashion : “ here we are, almost at 
the summit, and now we shall have to turn back again from the very 
threshold of our goal, without having seen the view for which we’ve 
climbed up, and risked our lives too—all for a purely sentimental 
reason, because we won’t leave those three dead men alone on the 
snow for an hour or two longer! It’s a very short climb to the top 
now, and I could manage it by myself in twenty minutes. If only the 
chief guide had slid over with the others, I should have gone on alone, 
and had the view at least for my trouble. I could have pretended 
the accident happened on the way down again. As it is, I shall have 
to turn back ingloriously, ve énfecta. ‘The guide would tell everybody 
at Pontresina that I went on, in spite of the accident ; and then it 
would get into the English papers, and all the world would say that 
I was so dreadfully cruel and heartless. People are always so 
irrational in their ethical judgments. Oswald’s quite dead, that’s 
certain ; nobody could fall over such a precipice as that without being 
killed a dozen times over before he even reached the bottom. A 
very painless and easy death, too ; I couldn’t myself wish for a better 
one. We can’t do them the slightest good by picking up their life- 
less bodies, and yet a foolishly sentimental public opinion positively 
compels one to do it. Poor Oswald! Upon my soul I’m sorry for 
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him, and for that pretty little sister of his too; but what’s the use 
of bothering about it? The thing’s done, and nothing that I can do 
or say will ever make it any better.”’ 

So they turned once more in single file down by the great glacier, 
and retraced their way to Pontresina without exchanging another 
word. To say the truth, the chief guide felt appalled and frightened 
by the presence of this impassive, unemotional British traveller, and 
did not even care to conceal his feelings. But then he wasn’t an 
educated philosopher and man of culture like Herbert Le Breton. 

Late that evening a party of twelve villagers brought back three 
stiff and mangled corpses on loose cattle hurdles into the village of 
Pontresina. ‘Two of them were the bodies of two local Swiss guides, 
and the third, with its delicate face unscathed by the fall, and turned 
calmly upwards to the clear moonlight, was the body of Harry 
Oswald. Alas, alas, Gilboa! The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy 
high places. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“WHAT DO THESE HEBREWS HERE ?” 


From Calcombe Pomeroy Ernest had returned, not to Dunbude, 
but to meet the Exmoor party in London. There he had managed 
somehow—he hardly knew how himself—to live through a whole 
season without an explosion in his employer's family. That an 
explosion must come, sooner or later, he felt pretty sure in his own 
mind for several reasons : his whole existence there was a mistake 
and an anomaly, and he could no more mix in the end with the 
Exmoor family than oil can mix with vinegar, or vice versd. The 
round of dances and dinners to which he had to accompany his 
pupil was utterly distasteful to him. Lynmouth never learnt anything; 
so Ernest felt his own function in the household a perfectly useless 
one ; and he was always on the eve of a declaration that he couldn’t 
any longer put up with this, that, or the other “gross immorality ” 
in which Lynmouth was actively or passively encouraged by his 
father and mother. Still, there were two things which indefinitely 
postponed the smouldering outbreak. In the first place, Ernest 
wrote to, and heard from, Edie every day; and he believed he 
ought for Edie’s sake to give the situation a fair trial, as long as he 
was able, or at least till he saw some other opening, which might 
make it possible within some reasonable period to marry her. In 
the second place, Lady Hilda had perceived with her intuitive 
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quickness the probability that a cause of dispute might arise between 
her father and Ernest, and had made up her mind as far as in her 
lay to prevent its ever coming to a head. She didn’t wish Ernest 
to leave his post in the household—so much originality was hardly 
again to be secured in a hurry—and therefore she laid herself out 
with all her ingenuity to smooth over all the possible openings for a 
difference of opinion whenever they occurred. If Ernest’s scruples 
were getting the upper hand of his calmer judgment, Lady Hilda 
read the change in his face at once, and managed dexterously to 
draw off Lynmouth, or to talk over her mother quietly to acquiesce 
in Ernest’s view of the question. If Lord Exmoor was beginning 
to think that this young man’s confounded fads were really getting 
quite unbearable, Lady Hilda interposed some casual remark about 
how much better Lynmouth was kept out of the way now than he 
used to be in Mr. Walsh’s time. Ernest himself never even suspected 
this unobtrusive diplomatist and peacemaker ; but as a matter of fact 
it was mainly owing to Lady Hilda’s constant interposition that he 
contrived to stop in Wilton Place through all that dreary and 
penitential London season. 

At last, to Ernest’s intense joy, the season ‘afin to show pre- 
monitory symptoms of collapsing from inanition. The twelfth of 
August was drawing nigh, and the coming-of-age of grouse, that 
most important of annual events in the orthodox British social 
calendar, would soon set free Lord Exmoor and his brother hereditary 
legislators from their arduous duty of acting as constitutional drag on 
the general advance of a great, tolerant, and easy-going nation. 
Soon the family would be off again to Dunbude, or away to its other 
moors in Scotland ; and among the rocks and the heather Ernest 
felt he could endure Lord Exmoor and Lord Lynmouth a little more 
resignedly than among the reiterated polite platitudes and monoto- 
nous gaieties of the vacuous London drawing-rooms. 

Lady Hilda, too, was longing in her own way for the season to be 
over. She had gone through another of them, thank goodness, she 
said to herself at times with a rare tinge of pensiveness, only to 
discover that the Hughs, and the Guys, and the Algies, and the 
Montys were just as fatuously inane as ever; and were just as 
anxious as before to make her share their fatuous inanity for a whole 
lifetime. Only fancy living with an unadulterated Monty from ‘the 
time you were twenty to the time you were seventy-five—at which 
latter date he, being doubtless some five years older than one-self to 
begin with, would probably drop off quietly with suppressed gout, 
and leave you a mourning widow to deplore his untimely and 
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lamented extinction for the rest of your existence! Why, long 
before that time you would have got to know his very thoughts by 
heart (if he had any, poor fellow!) and would be able to finish all 
his sentences and eke out all his stories for him, the moment he 
began them. Much better marry a respectable pork-butcher out- 
right, and have at least the healthful exercise of chopping sausage- 
meat to fill up the stray gaps in the conversation. In that condition 
of life, they say, people are at any rate perfectly safe from the terrors 
of ennui. However, the season was over at last, thank Heaven ; and 
in a week or so more they would be at dear old ugly Dunbude again 
for the whole winter. There Hilda would go sketching once more 
on the moorland, and if this time she didn’t make that stupid fellow 
Ernest see what she was driving at, why, then her name certainly 
wasn’t Hilda Tregellis. 

A day or two before the legal period fixed for the beginning of the 
general grouse-slaughter, Ernest was sitting reading in the breakfast- 
room at Wilton Place, when Lynmouth burst unexpectedly into the 
room in his usual boisterous fashion. 

“ Oh, I say, Mr. Le Breton,” he began, holding the door in his 
hand like one in a hurry, “I want leave to miss work this morning. 
Gerald Talfourd has called for me in his dog-cart, and wants me to 
go out with him now immediately.” 

“ Not to-day, Lynmouth,” Ernest answered quietly. “ You were 
out twice last week, you know, and you hardly ever get your full 
hours for work at all since we came to London.” ; 

“ Oh, but look here, you know, Mr. Le Breton ; I really must go 
to-day, because Talfourd has made an appointment for me. It’s 
awful fun—he’s going to have some pigeon-shooting.” 

Ernest’s countenance fell a little, and he answered in a graver 
voice than before, “ If that’s what you want to go for, Lynmouth, I 
certainly can’t let you go. You shall never have leave from me to 
go pigeon-shooting.” 

“Why not?” Lynmouth asked, still holding the door-handle at 
the most significant angle. 

“ Because it’s a cruel and brutal sport,” Ernest replied, looking 
him in the face steadily ; “and as long as you’re under my charge I 
can’t allow you to take part in it.” 

““Oh, you can’t,” said Lynmouth mischievously, with a gentle 
touch of satire in his tone. “You can’t, can’t you! Very well, 
then, never mind about it.” And he shut the door after him with a 
bang, and ran off upstairs without further remonstrance. 

Tt’s time for study, I_ynmouth,” Ernest called out, opening the 
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door and speaking to him as he retreated. ‘Come down again at 
once, please, will you?” 

But Lynmouth made no answer, and went straight off upstairs 
to the drawing-room. In a few minutes more he came back, and 
said in a tone of suppressed triumph, “ Well, Mr. Le Breton, I’m 
going with Talfourd. I’ve been up to papa, and he says I may ‘if 
I like to.’” 

Ernest bit his lip in a momeni’s hesitation. If it had been any 
ordinary question, he would have pocketed the contradiction of his 
authority—after all, if it didn’t matter to them, it didn’t matter to 
him—and let Lynmouth go wherever they allowed him. But the 
pigeon-shooting was a question of principle. As long as the boy 
was still nominally his pupil, he couldn’t allow him to take any part 
in any such wicked and brutal amusement, as he thought it. So he 
answered back quietly, “No, Lynmouth, you are not to go. I 
don’t think your father can have understood that I had forbidden 
you.” 

“Oh!” Lynmouth said again, without a word of remonstrance, 
and went up a second time to the drawing-room. 

In a few minutes a servant came down and spoke to Emest. 
“ My lord would like to see you upstairs for a few minutes, if you 
please, sir.” 

Ernest followed the man up with a vague foreboding that the 
deferred explosion was at last about to take place. Lord Exmoor 
was sitting on the sofa. “Oh, I say, Le Breton,” he began in his 
good-humoured way, ‘‘what’s this that Lynmouth’s been telling me 
about the pigeon-shooting? He says you won’t let him go out with 
Gerald Talfourd.” 

“Yes,” Ernest answered; “he wanted to miss his morning’s work, 
and I told him I couldn’t allow him to do so.” 

“But I said he might if he liked, Le Breton. Young Talfourd 
has called for him to go pigeon-shooting. And now Lynmouth 
tells me you refuse to let him go, after I’ve given him leave. Is 
that so?” 

“‘Certainly,” said Ernest. “I said he couldn’t go, because before 
he asked you I had refused him permission, and I supposed you 
didn’t know he was asking you to reverse my decision.” 

“Oh, of course,” Lord Exmoor answered, for he was not an 
unreasonable man after his lights. ‘You're quite right, Le Breton, 
quite right, certainly. Discipline’s discipline, we all know, and must 
be kept up under any circumstances. You should have told me, 
Lynmouth, that Mr. Le Breton had forbidden you to go. However, 
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as young Talfourd has made the engagement, I suppose you don’t 
mind letting him have a holiday now, at my request, Le Breton, 
do you?” 

Here was a dilemma indeed for Ernest. He hardly knew what 
to answer. He locked by chance at Lady Hilda, seated on the 
ottoman in the corner ; and Lady Hilda, catching his eye, pursed up 
her lips visibly into the one word, “ Do.” But Ernest was inexorable. 
If he could possibly prevent it, he would not let those innocent 
pigeons be mangled and slaughtered for a lazy boy’s cruel gratifica- 
tion. That was the one clear duty before him ; and whether he 
offended Lord Exmoor or not, he had no choice save to pursue it. 

“No, Lord Exmoor,” he said resolutely, after a long pause. “I 
should have no objection to giving him a holiday, but I can’t allow 
him to go pigeon-shooting.” 

“Why not? ” asked Lord Exmoor warmly. 

Ernest did not answer. 

“He says it’s a cruel, brutal sport, papa,” Lynmouth put in 
parenthetically, in spite of an angry glance from Hilda; ‘‘ and he won’t 
let me go while I’m his pupil.” 

Lord Exmoor’s face grew very red indeed, and he rose from the 
sofa angrily. ‘“ So that’s it, Mr. Le Breton!” he said, in a- short sharp 
fashion. “ You think pigeon-shooting cruel and brutal, do you? 
Will you have the goodness to tell me, sir, do you know that I myself 
am in the habit of shooting pigeons at matches?” 

“Yes,” Ernest answered, without flinching a muscle. 

“Yes!” cried Lord Exmoor, growing redder and redder. ‘ You 
knew that, Mr. Le Breton, and yet you told my son you considered 
the practice brutal and cruel! Is that the way you teach him to 
honour his parents? Who are you, sir, that you dare set yourself up 
as a judge of me and my conduct? How dare you speak to him of 
his father inthat manner? How dare you stir him up to disobedience 
and insubordination against his elders? How dare you, sir; how 
dare you?” 

Ernest’s face began to get red in return, and he answered with 
unwonted heat, “How dare you address me so, yourself, Lord 
Exmoor? How dare you speak to me in that imperious manner ? 
You're forgetting yourself, I think, and I had better leave you for the 
present, till you remember how to be more careful in your language. 
But Lynmouth is not to go pigeon-shooting. I object to his going, 
because the sport is a cruel and a brutal one, whoever may practise 
it. If I have any authority over him, I insist upon it that he shall 
not go. If he goes, I shall not stop here any longer. You can do 
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as you like about it, of course, but you have my final word upon the 
matter. Lynmouth, go down to the study.” 

“Stop, Lynmouth,” cried his father, boiling over visibly with 
indignation : “Stop. Never mind what Mr. Le Breton says to you ; 
do you hear me? Go out if you choose with Gerald Talfourd.” 

Lynmouth didn’t wait a moment for any further permission. He 
ran downstairs at once, and banged the front door soundly after him 
with a resounding clatter. Lady Hilda looked imploringly at Ernest, 
and whispered half-audibly, “Now you’ve done it.” Ernest stood a 
second irresolute, while the Earl tramped angrily up and down the 
drawing-room, and then he said in a calmer voice, “ When would it 
be convenient, Lord Exmoor, that I should leave you?” 

“ Whenever you like,” Lord Exmoor answered, violently. ‘ To- 
day if you can manage to get your things together. This is intoler- 
able, absolutely intolerable ! Gross and palpable impertinence, in 
my own house, too! ‘ Cruel and brutal,’ indeed ! ‘ Cruel and brutal.’ 
Fiddlesticks ! Why, it’s not a bit different from partridge shooting |!” 
And he went out, closely followed by Ernest, leaving Lady Hilda 
alone and frightened in the drawing-room. 

Ernest ran lightly upstairs to his own little study sitting-room. 
“T’ve done it this time, certainly, as Lady Hilda said,” he thought to 
himself : “ but I don’t see how I could possibly have avoided it. 
Even now, when all’s done, I haven’t succeeded in saving the lives of 
the poor innocent tortured pigeons. They’ll be mangled and hunted 
for their poor frightened lives, anyhow. Well, now I must look out 
for that imaginary schoolmastership, and see what I can do for dear 
Edie. I shan’t be sorry to get out of this after all, for the place was 
an impossible one for me from the very beginning. I shall sit down 
this moment and write to Edie, and after that I shall take out my 
portmanteau, and get the man to help me put my luggage up to go 
away this very evening. Another day in the house after this would 
be obviously impossible.” 

At that moment there came a knock at the door—a timid, tenta- 
tive sort of knock, and somebody put her head inquiringly halfway 
through the doorway. Ernest looked up in sudden surprise. It was 
Lady Hilda. 

“Mr. Le Breton,” she said, coming over towards the table where 
Ernest had just laid out his blotting-book and writing paper, “I 
couldn’t prevent myself from coming up to tell you how much I 
admire your conduct in standing up so against papa for what you 
thought was right and proper. I can’t say how greatly I admire it. 
I'm so glad you did as you did do. You have acted nobly.” And 
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Hilda looked straight into his eyes with the most speaking and most 
melting of glances. “Now,” she said to herself, ‘‘ according to all 
correct precedents, he ought to seize my hand fervently with a gentle 
pressure, and thank me with tears in his eyes for my kind sympathy.” 

But Ernest, only looking puzzled and astonished, answered in the 
quietest of voices, “Thank you very much, Lady Hilda: but I 
assure you there was really nothing at all noble, nothing at all to 
admire, in what I said or did in any way. In fact, I’m rather afraid, 
now I come to think of it, that I lost my temper with your father 
dreadfully.” : 

“Then you won't go away?” Hilda put in quickly. “ You think 

etter of it now, do you? You'll apologise to papa, and go with us 
to Dunbude for the autumn? Do say you will, please, Mr. Le 
Breton ” 

“ Oh dear, no,” Ernest answered, smiling quietly at the bare idea 
of his apologising to Lord Exmoor. “I certainly won’t do that, 
whatever I do. To tell you the truth, Lady Hilda, I have not been 
very anxious to stop with Lynmouth all along : I’ve found it a most 
unprofitable tutorship—no sense of any duty performed, or any work 
done for society: and I’m not at all sorry that this accident should 
have broken up the engagement unexpectedly. At the same time, 
it’s very kind of you to come up and speak to me about it, though 
I’m really quite ashamed you should have thought there was any- 
thing particularly praiseworthy or commendable in my standing out 
against such an obviously cruel sport as pigeon-shooting.” 

“ Ah, but I do think so, whatever you may say, Mr. Le Breton,” 
Hilda went on eagerly. “Ido think so, and I think it was very 
good of you to fight it out so against papa for what you believe is 
right and proper. For my own part, you know, I don’t see any 
particular harm in pigeon-shooting. Of course it’s very dreadful that 
the poor dear little things should be shot and wounded and winged 
and so forth; but then everything, almost, gets shot, you see— 
rabbits, and grouse, and partridges, and everything ; so that really it’s 
hardiy worth while, it seems to me, making a fuss about it. Still, 
that’s not the real question. You think it’s wrong ; which is very 
original and nice and proper of you ; and as you think it’s wrong, 
you won’t countenance it in any way. I don’t care, myself, whether 
it’s wrong or not—I’m not called upon, thank goodness, to decide 
the question ; but I do care very much that you should suffer for 
what you think the right course of action.” And Lady Hilda in her 
earnestness almost laid her hand upon his arm, and looked up to 
him in the most unmistakable and appealing fashion. 
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“ You’re very good, I’m sure, Lady Hilda,” Ernest replied, half 
hesitatingly, wondering much in his own mind what on earth she 
could be driving at. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Hilda said pensively, 
“ And so we shall never walk together at Dunbude on the Clatter 
any more, Mr. Le Breton! We shall never climb again among the 
big boulders on those Devonshire hillsides! We shall never watch 
the red deer from the big pool on top of the sheepwalk! I’m sorry 
for it, Mr. Le Breton, very sorry for it. Oh, I do wish you weren’t 
going to leave us!” 

Ernest began to feel that this was really growing embarrassing. 
“TI dare say we shall often see one another,” he said evasively ; for, 
simple-minded as he was, a vague suspicion of what Lady Hilda 
wanted him to say had somehow forced itself timidly upon him. 
* London’s a very big place, no doubt ; but still, people are always 
running together unexpectedly in it.” 

Hilda sighed and looked at him again intently without speaking. 
She stood so, face to face with him across the table for fully two 
minutes ; and then, seeming suddenty to awake from a reverie, she 
started and sighed once more, and turned at last reluctantly to leave 
the little study. “I must go,” she said hastily ; “ Mamma would be 
very angry indeed with me if she knew I’d come here; but I couldn’t 
let you leave the house without coming up to tell you how greatly I 
admire your spirit, and how very very much I shall always mis; you, 
Mr. Le Breton. Will you take this, and keep it asa memento?” As 
she spoke, she laid an envelope upon the table, and glided quietly 
out of the room. 

Ernest took the envelope up with a smile, and opened it with some 
curiosity. It contained a photograph, with a brief inscription on the 
back, “E. L. B., from Hilda Tregellis.” 

As he did so, Hilda Tregellis, red and pale by turns, had rushed 
into her own room, locked the door wildly, and flung herself in a 
perfect tempest of tears on her own bed, where she lay and tossed 
about in a burning agony of shame and self-pity for twenty minutes. 
“He doesn’t love me,” she said to herself bitterly ; “he doesn’t love 
me, and he doesn’t care to love me, or want to marry me either ! 
I’m sure he understood what I meant, this time; and there was no 
response in his eyes, no answer, no sympathy. He’s like a block of 
wood—a cold, impassive, immovable, lifeless creature! And yet I 
could love him—oh, if only he would say a word to me in answer, 
how I could love him! I loved him when he stood up there and 
bearded papa in his own drawing-room, and asked him how dare he 
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speak so, how dare he address him in such a manner! I haew 
then that I really loved him. If only he would let me! But he 
won't! To think that I could have half the Algies and Berties in 
London at my feet for the faintest encouragement, and I can’t have 
this one poor penniless Ernest Le Breton, though I go down on my 
knees before him and absolutely ask him to marry me! That’s the 
worst of it! I’ve humiliated myself before him by letting him see, 
oh, ever so much too plainly, that I wanted him to ask me ; and 
I’ve been repulsed, rejected, positively refused and slighted by him ! 
And yet I love him! I shall never love any other man as I love 
Ernest Le Breton.” 

Poor Lady Hilda Tregellis! Even she too had, at times, her 
sentimental moments! And there she lay till her eyes were red and 
swollen with crying, and till it was quite hopeless to expect she could 
ever manage to make herself presentable for the Cecil Faunthorpe’s 
garden-party that afternoon at Twickenham. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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BUILDERS’ RUBBISH. 


AS anybody ever met with an Englishman or an Englishwoman 
who was heartily ashamed of the size of London? Misgivings 
on the subject are not uncommon, but who can produce the tearful 
penitent who goes about in moral sackcloth because of the disgrace 
and sin involved in it? Nobody. “London”—say the geography 
books, and we all think the same—“ is the largest city in the world, 
and both by its size, its wealth, the multitude of its public buildings 
and charitable institutions, the extent of its commerce,” &c., “it 
must be regarded as the most important city in existence.” Well, 
if the mere size of the overgrown thing is boastable, obviously 
the increase of bulk still quietly in process is commendable 
rather than not. Yet even the most complacent, without going 
up into that remarkable dovecote which surmounts St. Paul’s, and 
surveying the metropolis “from Chiswick to the Pool,” may be 
excused for desiring some Statute of Limitations to be applied to its 
extension. . 

It wants a despot, however, to say to a city, “Thus far, and no 
farther!” How delightful, for instance, it is to read in Herodotus of 
the cartings away of populations and the manufacture of human 
warrens at a moment’s notice. Think, too, of the changes which 
have taken place in an area of ten or twenty square miles round the 
site where Delhi now stands. Not far from the Jumna and the famed 
“Street of Silver,” outside the city gates, there are the remains of a 
whole ruined capital, with ghostly untenanted streets, imperial squares 
without a solitary passer-by, silent palaces, and a massive citadel 
gone to decay. These vast and desolate ruins are as much worth 
seeing as the great Temple at Karnac, or Columba’s Cathedral in 
Iona; as much, almost, as the wiped-out slums close to the St. 
Pancras Railway Station in London. But what are they? This, for- 
getful Briton, is Tughlakabad ; for did not Emperor Tughlak, soon 
after the Mussulman invasion of India, take it into his royal head 
that a new “empire city” was absolutely essential to his dignity 
and greatness? So he bade the folk of Delhi pack up their 
“*Gladstones,” and decamp, just as, some day, a future Russian 
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Czar may (after conquering our posterity) order the frightened Baboo 
of Calcutta to pack his “ Ripon,” and repair to a New Calcutta some- 
where up in Kashmir or Thibet. Yet were there ¢wo other capital 
cities built and abandoned before Tughlakabad was as much as 
thought of. 

There is a famous iron pillar, with Sanskrit writing, somewhere 
near Delhi. It was stuck in the ground by Rajah Dhava, “ who 
obtained with his own arm an undivided sovereignty on the earth 
for a long period”—so, at least, he says, and he ought to be 
acquainted with the facts. Every letter of the inscription is sup- 
posed to represent a cut inflicted by the sanguineous rajah on the 
backs (or fronts) of his enemies. Well, this potentate, who existed 
at least fifteen hundred years ago, transferred his people, bag and 
baggage, from Indraprastha—that was the first capital—two miles away, 
to the site of modern Delhi. Then Delhi was burned down. Then 
it was built up again by a gentleman called Amang Pal; but Pal’s 
work was short-lived, for in a brief space a succeeding monarch had 
a bad dream, or an attack of spleen, or a doctor with a “ salubrious 
locality” which wanted puffing, and so he removed himself and the 
few hundred thousand Delhiites to Kanauj, not far off. A second 
Pal arrived on the scene, some half-century later, whose chief phy- 
sician or favourite devil-raiser may have become alarmed at the 
depreciation of house property in old Delhi—at all events, from what- 
ever reason, back trooped king and nobles and people from Kanauj 
to their old city on the Jumna. After that came Tughlak’s little 
whim to remove to Tughlakabad, which did not suit another poten- 
tate, Firoz, who in turn built Firozabad, and finally—a real blessing 
for the poor inhabitants, hurried from pillar to post, from new metro- 
polis to newer—came Lord Lake and the stable English. They have 
stopped this perpetual flux of capitals, at all events. But what un- 
numbered flittings and shiftings, of brick and marble and stone, and 
of flesh and blood, too! What Aladdin-like buildings of palaces in 
a single night ! 

Something of the same sort would add variety to life in England. 
We sadly want an Oriental bashaw with five tails and five hundred 
odd wives, to clap his hands, summon his dusky attendants, and say 
“ Remove me this city! All the people must be out of London by 
to-morrow’s cock-crow. Whoever tarries, dies. I have fixed—in 
conversation with Fatima, the almond-eyed, the bulbul-mouthed—on 
a site for a new capital. The grand vizier ventured to oppose my 
wishes. By-the-by, you may as well cut him down as you pass 
through the Jasper Chamber. He has hung long enough. Know 
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that the banks of the Thames no longer please me. They are also 
distasteful to Fatima. Therefore proclaim to the people that they, 
themselves, their children, their camels, and their wives, must retire 
to the centre of Salisbury Plain. At dawn to-morrow five hundred 
janissaries shall set fire to the dwellings and the mosques, and woe 
to the London Fire Brigade if it interferes! And stay! Inform the 
chairmen and directors of the Great Western and South-Western 
Railway lines that if they fail to carry expeditiously, ere to-morrow’s 
dawn, every soul that now breathes in London to the place I have 
appointed, their heads shall be struck off by the scimitar of Binns.” 
But we have no despots of this desirable sort. A well-authenticated 
school-boy in an actual examination was once requested to define 
* Democracy,” and described it as “Government by Dukes and 
Deacons ;”—at all events, it is very far indeed from any resemblance 
to the “ magnificently stern” and rather sweeping sway of despots. 
How furiously would the Caucuses rage together, were somebody— 
say Lord Salisbury—to moot the idea of checking London’s growth 
by arbitrary edict ! 

Yet consider just one of the consequences of what Mr. Morris 
calls “the spreading of the hideous town.” We will not talk here 
of “ bitter cries,” if you please, or anything of that kind. There 
are enough pens scratching and tongues wagging at that work— 
which chiefly needs hands. But the steady centrifugal swelling of the 
metropolitan monster does other things besides forcing the poor to 
live in pestilent cupboards, and defiling the air of a whole county. 
Have you ever thought what it does in its remorselessness, when it 
comes upon a quiet country village, or on an old and goodly mansion, 
“the big house on the hill,” where have dwelt generations of easy 
squires, giving to the poor about them, sweetening life for others, and 
enjoying it, too, themselves ? 

London does not stay, you may be sure, for the squire’s palatial 
burrow. Like a skilful commander invading a country, it recon- 
noitres to see what the obstacle in front is. Then it feels gradually 
forward on each side ; throws out a few two-storied, semi-detached, 
“ genteel villa residences,” as skirmishers, and supports them after- 
wards with files of less genteel terraces. So it slowly creeps along 
both flanks of the great mansion and its lordly acres, its home farm, 
and its fine timber ; till boards have to be put up all round the 
hedges which skirt the demesne, to shut off the ugly dwarf houses, 
and prevent the dirty brats from climbing over their back walls into 
the park ; and, one fine day, the squire looks casually out of his front 
windows, across the gravel sweep and flowery lawn, and over the 
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sloping fields, and—on the farther side from town, the side which he 
has always looked upon as free, inviolable country, safe from London’s 
awful advance—he perceives a strange stir. Yes, there are men 
actually filling in a ditch ! And where on earth has that hedge gone, 
where the children report that the best violets grow? Why, it has 
disappeared as by magic. And on the grass there are great masses 
of bricks being carted, and pyramids of deal planks are stacked, and 
—ah! yes, there can be no further doubt about it. ‘The speculative 
builder is at his gruesome toil. General London has skilfully “ turned ” 
the squire’s fortress, and is marching on. 

On that morning the squire’s breakfast is spoiled. As he moodily 
turns back to his table he talks bitterly of directing the family 
solicitor to see about selling the estate to “some rich haberdasher 
fellow.” And he has got quite a new light on English history. 
What idiots those monarchs of ours were, three hundred years ago ! 
Why did not James, or Elizabeth, or somebody, forbid London to 
spread westward beyond Temple Bar? ‘The futile fools! And 
here it is—out ten miles in the country, and not finished its ad- 
vance yet ! 

You can easily light on such a house and grounds in many of our 
suburbs. They look for all the world like one of those sand-castles 
built by childten on the shore, which the tide is surrounding and will 
soon submerge. Desolately the old house lifts its drowned roof 
above the flood of streets, which come on, one after the other, like 
billows. In its way it is as pathetic a sight as an East-end hovel ; 
possibly its tale of family sorrows is no less tragic. 

The house can be inspected at will, for the fields are all open, 
and they stretch right up to the front porch. Every window-pane is 
broken, so there is no difficulty in gazing in at the damp desolation 
of the vacant rooms, with the handsome paper peeling off the walls 
in flakes, and the grand cornices a mass of cobwebs and mildew. 
Where the ivy on the outside has not stretched its arms, you see that 
the stucco is departing from the brickwork. All the slates on the 
low roof of a wing of the house are broken in, and the gas-lamp hung 
in the fine old porch is, as to its iron-work, rust, and as to its glass, 
riddled and loopholed. There is a solemnity about the grand hall, 
which you observe through a shattered pane, and in the sweep of 
the broad stone stairs into the upper desolations. Outside, weeds 
usurp the gravel drive ; signs of obliterated beds exist on the untended 
lawn, where some firs and rare shrubs stand like sentinels, as they 
stood when flowers laughed at their feet, and eyes looked forth on the 
view with pride from those front windows. 
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Tennyson was a veritable seer when he said :— 


All within is dark as night ; 

In the window is no light ; 
And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before. 


By the way, how fondly he dwells on the idea of deserted houses ! 
There must have been some strong impression produced on the 
poet’s mind by the sight of a real “ Lonely moated Grange” once 
upon a time, probably in youth. Says Amphion :— 


My father left a park to me, 
But it is wild and barren ; 

A garden, too, with scarce a tree, 
And waster than a warren. 


And Mariana’s flower-pots with blackest moss 
Were thickly crusted, one and all. 


But in this suburban Moated Grange there are no flower-pots at 
all. There is no sign of life about the place, and you might go on 
ringing the front door bell, the rusty handle of which still hangs 
expecting visitors, for a month without attracting much attention— 
beyond that of the contemplative donkey that is browsing on the 
succulent grasses which rankly adorn one of the ornamental flower- 
beds. 

Emerson says man is not meant to dwell among the ruins, or be 
like those animals that look backward. So we will pass on to the 
kitchen garden, which ought to lie behind that old brick wall where 
the coping is off, and the blackened door has lost a panel—it has 
merely mouldered away, and perhaps the donkey put his foot through 
it in derision. You look through the gap, and are at once conscious 
of complete desolation. The kitchen garden is like Maremma! 
You thought the mansion a ruin, but the kitchen garden is a perfect 
wreck. It is large, and enclosed on three sides with high walls, and 
on the fourth side with palings, to which you make your way round. 
There is no difficulty in entering through the palings ; they are broken 
in scores of places, but it, matters not at all, as there is nothing worth 
petty larceny inside. The old fruit trees still cling to the walls, it is 
true, but having been left untended for years they are mere dead 
relics. It is a horrible notion, but they look just like crucified male- 
factors, whose executioners have gone away and forgotten to take 
them down, so there the withered skeletons hang, and will hang, till 
the unmaking of the world. No fruitage do these scarecrows bear 
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now. Their trunks seem strangely blackened, and many of the 
shrivelled arms are loose and float in the wind, as the fastenings 
have rotted long ago and fallen from the nails. It is exactly Tenny- 
son’s picture :— 

The rusted nails fell from the knots 

That held the pear to the garden wall, 
Then there are the fine old standard apples and pears dotted 
about this unspeakable wilderness, and you cannot help pitying 
them ; they are not quite dead yet, but the prowling youth of the 
neighbourhood is evidently seeing to the killing process with much 
diligence. All the boughs within swinging distance have been bent 
downwards and broken off, and now trail their melancholy ex- 
tremities on the earth. And the top branches are absolutely bare 
of all signs of leaves, from which it is only natural to conjecture that 
they form the occasional squatting resort of such Naturalists’ “ Tree- 
dwellers” as cats, and the male young of the human species. 

Then a further observation will show you that the paths in this 
bear-garden are almost indistinguishable from the adjacent beds. 
Were it not for a fringe of straggling box it would be difficult to know 
where the gravel ends and the soil begins—the weeds are equal 
masters of both. Wild neglect marks the old currant and gooseberry 
bushes, which are moribund—indeed, as you look closer at them, 
quite defunct, and blighted as if some sirocco had passed over the 
doomed garden. Has the London breath poisoned the place? For 
mere letting-things-alone seems hardly able to account for the 
dismalness of these “ Lugentes Campi.” 

You stroll along, and by-and-by come suddenly on quite a 
pretty sight. Among some low trees there is grass as short and 
velvety as a lawn, and a small circular pond, too—the latter plainly 
the old family fish-pond, the aquarium of the juveniles of the big 
house. It still attracts, with the gleams of sunlight falling on its dark 
waters and mossy sides. How many a time must the youngsters of 
“the Hall” have rushed wildly off to enjoy the (probably) forbidden 
pleasure of lying full length on their stomachs at the margin, and 
dipping their hands down into the water in the curious belief that 
the roach, and trout, and goldfish were:capable of “ honourable 
susceptibility,” like George Eliot’s sparrows, and would generously 
come and be caught! But now, do our best, we shall see no sign of 
a skimming fin—only old bricks lying at the bottom, and black 
branches floating about. If there still exist any fish there, then there 
can be no grown boys in those battalions of streetlets which one 
sees lifting serried chimney-pots to heaven beyond that farther field 
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and the line of poplars. The British boy, given liberty to wander at 
will, would have emptied half-a-dozen deserted ponds of this size in 
about two days. 

Working round again to the neighbourhood of the mansion, you 
come across the stables and outbuildings, and find—probably to your 
surprise—that there is some life about the old place yet. If you are 
curious, and try to lift the worn latch of the stable-door, a head will 
emerge from a loft window up above, and a voice will articulate— 

“Who goes there ?”—or rather its modern substitute—“ What 
d’yer want?” 

And if you interrogate the owner of the voice, who is a shock- 
headed youth, he tells you as follows:— 

“Yer can’t get into the place. No. It’s locked. That’s why. 
No, I ain’t allowed to let folks in. Who owns the ’ouse? Why, Mr. 
Sharp, the builder, of course. What’s going to be done to it? 
Pulled down, I’ve heard say,”—and the head, tired of questions, 
disappears. 

This must be the guardian of the whole demesne—Mr. Sharp’s 
locum tenens. One might almost say of him, 

** Sad on the jutting eminence he sits.’’ 
That is, on the top of the loft, but he is not particularly sad, and 
does not feel at all the sense of mildew and melancholy that strikes 
the visitor. One can see the empty stalls and mouldered woodwork 
through the paneless windows. One out-house has its roof entirely off, 
and most of its walls broken down into the centre—a wilderness of 
brick-dust. 

From one side of the house there is a path which trends away 
down through a copse, and then skirts a hedge under a fir avenue ; it 
probably once ended in a wicket gate leading out on to the high road, 
several fields away. The path is just the sort which one sees near old 
mansions and hardly elsewhere. It has graceful bends in it round 
clumps of trees, dips into a hoilow and winds up the other side ; its 
polished gravel, where the carpety moss has not overgrown, makes 
one think it as old as the house itself—which it probably is. And it 
is pathetic to think of the lovers who have sauntered down this leafy 
avenue, towards the stream lying in that small valley you see, near 
the edge of the squire’s old territory. - But it isa mistake to speak of 
the stream as still existing. It is now a dry, refuse-filled ditch, 
towards which the little houses come trooping down yoni sloping 
hill as if to drink. 

Some very cheerful gipsy children are playing about the fields in 
front of the mansion. Much of the turf has gone from ‘the fields 
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and now adorns the grass-plots of the villas around. It is nice that 
it should be so useful, yet the bare patches it leaves behind are not 
beautiful, and the stones all scattered about dot the grass with a 
leprosy of flints. If the fields were still in their old condition, jealously 
kept, and trimly-grassed, there would be a sense of desecration in 
the sight of those brats belonging to the travelling shop-waggon at their 
play in them. But now there is none. One is glad of the gipsy off- 
spring—they add liveliness and a sense of humorous contrast to the 
scene. Probably the contemplative donkey is part of the gipsy stud. 
What would the squire’s head gardener have said to it once, as it 
insolently tramples over his choicest flower-beds ? 

What a fascination these old manor-houses do possess for all of us, 
after all! They may be, as Mr. Matthew Arnold pleasantly suggests, 
the “ fortified places of the Philistines ” ; yet one cannot help lingering 
with fond regret over their decline and fall, when adversity or London 
overtakes them thus. One forgets then the faults of the squire race 
—and the quiet, unobtrusive way they had of absorbing bits of 
common land into their estates, thereby defrauding the poor in the 
meanest of all possible manners—and how some of them have been 
worthy of spiteful Herr Teufelsdrock’s Latin epitaph on the partridge- 
shooting German baron. You only remember their virtues, and their 
“ stately lives,” which made such an impression on Lord Beaconsfield. 
The architect who built this fine old pile never dreamed that some 
day it would be shut in, like a fly in amber, or like the Italian peasant 
caught on the Vesuvian foot-hills by the lava of a new eruption. If 
he had, perhaps he would have thought of making it movable—con- 
structing wheels in the cellarage, in fact. Anything would be better 
than seeing those insolent paper placards affixed to the outside 
walls, announcing that the materials of the mansion are to be sold as 
“ sound old bricks.” 

“ Old bricks!” Well, here ofa verity is a sea-change into something 
rich and strange. And the something will, no doubt, be an ordinary 
suburban colony, with domiciles built on the “ greatest ugliness of the 
greatest number” principle. You see that Mr. Sharp knows his own 
mind, and exists in the sure and certain hope that the “ Plantagenet Park 
Estate ” will do very well indeed for the construction of no end of 
genteel detached and semi-detached villas, and more plebeian 
terraces. That such is his intention you gather from the boards 
dotted about the grounds, on one of which is inscribed the pleasing 
prophecy that “ eight eligible shops ” will be planted in lieu of the 
mansion—on its very site ! 

But when the builder comes to tear down the old walls, will not 
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the ghosts arise? Will no shadowy “army of the dead” lay viewless 
hands on those rash men, as it once “ beleaguered the walls of 
Prague” in Longfellow’s ballad? No, after all, the speculative 
builder is doing a necessary work, and the Powers Below—if not those 
above—are with him. If he would only use better mortar, and 
indulge his clients with the facile boon of some cheap architectural 
beauty! It is not Azs fault—it is “that blessed word, Evolution ”— 
which is responsible for the fact that you will have a nightmare of 
little houses in your sleep to-night, and that you go away revolving 
many memories from this characteristically suburban scene of rust, 
and mould, and chaos come again. 
H F. LESTER, 
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OUR DEBT TO INSECTS. 


T has often occurred to me as a curious fact, when I have been 
watching the bees and butterflies in an English meadow of a 
summer morning, that no one should ever yet have adequately realised 
(so far as I know) the full amount of human indebtedness to those 
bright and joyous little winged creatures. I do not mean our practical 
indebtedness to insects for honey and bees-wax, silk and satin, 
cochineal and lacquer, or a hundred other such-like useful products : 
these, indeed, are many and valuable in their own way, though far 
less so than the tribute we draw from most of the other great classes 
of animal life. But there is one debt we owe them so out of all 
proportion to their size and relative importance in the world, that it 
is strange it should so seldom meet with due recognition. Odd as 
it may sound to say so, I believe we owe almost entirely to insects 
the whole presence of colour in nature, otherwise than green ; with- 
out them our world would be wanting in more than half the beautiful 
objects which give it its greatest sesthetic charm in the appreciative 
eyes of cultivated humanity. Of course, if insects had never been, 
the great external features of the world would still remain essentially 
the same. The earth-sculpture that gives rise to mountains and 
valleys, downs and plains, glens and gorges, is wholly unconnected 
with these minute living agents; but all the smaller beauties of 
detail which add so much zest to our enjoyment of life and nature 
would be almost wholly absent, I believe, but for the long-continued 
zesthetic selection of the insect tribes for innumerable gencrations. 
We have all heard over and over again that the petals of flowers 
have been developed mainly by the action of bees and butterflies ; 
and as a botanical truth this principle is now pretty generally 
accepted ; but it may be worth while to reconsider the matter once 
more from the picturesque and artistic point of view by definitely 
asking ourselves, How much of beauty in the outer world do we owe 
to the perceptions and especially to the colour-sense of the various 
insects ? 
If we could suddenly transplant ourselves from the gardens and 
groves of the nineteenth century into the midst of a carboniferous 
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jungle on the delta of some forgotten Amazon or some primeval 
Nile, we should find ourselves surrounded by strange and somewhat 
monotonous scenery, very different from that of the varied and 
beautiful world in which we ourselves now live. The huge foliage 
of gigantic tree-ferns and titanic club-mosses would wave over our 
heads, while a green carpet of petty trailing creepers would spread 
luxuriantly over the damp soil beneath our feet. Great swampy flats 
would stretch around us on every side ; and instead of the rocky or 
undulating hills of our familiar Europe, we should probably see the 
interior country composed only of low ridges, unlifted as yet by the 
slow upheaval of ages into the Alps or Pyrenees of the modern 
continent. But the most striking peculiarity of the scene would 
doubtless be the wearisome uniformity of its prevailing colours, 
Earth beneath and primitive trees overhead would all alike present 
a single field of unbroken and unvarying green. No scarlet flower, 
golden fruit, or gay butterfly would give a gleam of brighter and 
warmer colouring to the continuous verdure of that more than 
tropical forest. Green, and green, and green, again ; wherever the 
eye fell it would rest alike upon one monotonous and unrelieved 
mass of harsh and angular verdure. 

On the other hand, if we turn to a modern English meadow, we 
find it bright with yellow buttercups and purple clover, pink-tipped 
daisies and pale-faced primroses. We see the hedges white with 
may or glowing with dog-roses. We fird the trees overhead covered 
with apple-blossom or scented with horse-chestnut. While in and 
out among the beautiful flowers flit equally beautiful butterflies,— 
emperors, admirals, peacocks, orange-tips, and painted ladies. The 
green of the grassy meadow and the blue of the open sky serve only 
as backgrounds to show off the brighter hues of the beautiful blossoms 
and the insects that pay court to them incessantly. 

To what is this great change in the general aspect of nature due ? 
Almost entirely, we may now confidently conclude, to the colour- 
sense in the insects themselves. The lovely tints of the symmer 
flowers, and the exquisite patterns on the butterfly’s wings, have alike 
been developed through the taste and the selective action of these 
humble little creatures. To trace up the gradual evolution of the 
insect colour-sense and its subsequent reactions upon the outer 
world, we must go back to a time when neither flower nor butterfly 
yet existed. 

In the carboniferous earth we have reason to believe that almost 
all the vegetation belonged to the flowerless type—the type now 
represented amongst us by ferns and horse-tails. These plants, as 
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everybody knows, have no flowers, but only spores or naked 
frondlets. There were a few flowering plants, it is true, in the car- 
boniferous world, but they belonged entirely to the group of conifers, 
trees like the pines and cycads which bear their seeds in cones, and 
whose flowers would only be recognised as such by a technical 
botanist. Even if some stray archaic members of the true flowering 
groups already existed, it is, at any rate, almost certain that they 
must have been devoid of those gay petals which distinguish the 
beautiful modern blossoms in our fields and gardens. 

A flower, of course, consists essentially of a pistil or seed-producing 
organ, and a certain number of stamens or fertilisers. No seed can 
come to maturity unless fertilised by pollen from a stamen. But 
experience, and more especially the experiments of Mr. Darwin, 
have shown that plants produced from the pollen of one flower 
applied to the pistil of another are stronger and more vigorous than 
plants produced from the stamens and ovules of a single blossom. 
It was to obtain the benefit of this cross-fertilisation in a simple 
form that flowers first began to exist ; their subsequent development 
depends upon the further extension of the same principle. 

The pines-and other conifers, the grasses and sedges, and the 
forest trees, for the most part depend upon the wind to waft the 
pollen of one blossom to the pistil of the next. Hence their flowers 
generally protrude in great hanging masses, so that the breeze may 
easily carry off the pollen, and that the pistils may stand a fair 
chance of catching any passing grain. Flowers of some such types 
as these were doubtless the earliest of ali to be evolved, and their 
colours are always either green or plain brown. 

But wind-fertilisation is very wasteful. Pollen is an expensive 
product to the plant, requiring much useful material for its manu- 
facture ; and yet it has to be turned loose in immense quantities on 
the chance that a stray grain here and there may light upon a pistil 
ready for its reception. It is almost as though the American farmers 
were to throw their corn into the Atlantic in hopes that a bushel or 
two might happen to be washed ashore in England by the waves and 
the Gulf Stream. Under such circumstances, a ship becomes of 
immense importance ; and nature has provided just such ships, 
ready-made for the very work that was crying out to them. ‘These 
ships were the yet undifferentiated insects, whose descendants were 
to grow into bees, rosebeetles, and butterflies. 

Already, in the carboniferous world, winged insects had begun to 
exist. Some of these must soon have taken to feeding among the 
hanging blossoms of the first flowering plants. Insects are fond of 
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the soft and nutritious pollen; and it would seem at first sight as 
though they could therefore be only enemies to the plants which 
they visited. But as they went from flower to flower in search of 
food, they would carry pollen from one to the other, clinging to their 
heads, feet, or legs ; and so would unconsciously aid in fertilising the 
blossoms. Though some of the pollen would thus be eaten up, yet 
the saving effected by the substitution of the insect as a ship, for the old 
wasteful mode of dispersal by the wind, would more than compensate 
for the loss thus brought about. Accordingly, it would naturally 
happen that those flowers which most specialised themselves for 
fertilisation by means of insects, would gain a considerable advantage 
over their neighbours in the struggle for existence. For this purpose, 
their outer leaves ought to assume a cup-like shape, instead of the 
open clusters of the wind-fertilised type ; and their form should be 
directed rather to saving the pollen than to exposing it ; while their 
efforts must chiefly be expended in attracting the insects whose visits 
would benefit them, and repelling all others. Those flowers which 
chanced to vary most in these directions would best succeed from 
generation to generation ; and their descendants would finally become 
so modified as to be fitted for fertilisation by insects only. 

It would be needless here to allude once more to the changes in 
shape and arrangement thus brought about by the action of the 
insects. The attraction of perfume and honey, the devices of adap- 
tion and modification, by which plants allure or detain their insect 
visitors, must be taken for granted, and we must pass on to our 
proper subject of colour. 

If, when insects were first beginning to visit flowers, there was 
any special difference by which the pollen-bearing parts could be 
easily distinguished from the other organs of the plant, we may be 
sure that it would be seized upon by the insects as a guide to the 
existence of food, and would so be further strengthened and deve- 
loped in all future plants of the same species. Now, we have reason 
to believe that just such a primitive difference does exist between 
flowers, and leaves or stems ; and ¢hat difference is one of colour. 
Even if we look at the catkins and grass-blossoms of our own day, 
we see that they differ slightly in hue from the foliage of their respec- 
tive plants. But it seems not improbable that colour may have 
appeared much more frequently and abundantly in primitive wind- 
fertilised flowers than in those of our own epoch ; because wind- 
fertilised flowers are only injured by the visits of insects, which would 
be attracted by bright colour ; and hence natural selection would 
tend to keep down the development of brilliant tints in them, as soon 
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as these had become the recognised guides of the insect eye. In 
other words, as flowers have now split up, functionally speaking, into 
two great groups, the wind-fertilised and the insect-fertilised, any 
primitive tendency towards the production of bright leaves around 
the floral organs will have been steadily repressed in the one group 
and steadily encouraged in the other. 

Did such a primitive tendency ever exist? In all probability, 
yes. ‘The green parts of plants contain the special colouring matter 
known as chlorophyll, which is essential to their action in deoxidising 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere. But wherever fresh energies 
are being put forth, the reverse process of oxidation is going on ; and 
in this reverse process the most brilliant and beautiful colours make 
their appearance. We are all familiar with these colours in autumn 
leaves ; and we mayalso observe them very conspicuously in all 
young shoots or growing branches, especially in the opening buds of 
spring, the blanched heads of rhubarb or seakale, and the long sprays 
of a sprouting potato, grown in a dark cellar. Now, the neighbour- 
hood of the floral organs is just such a place where energies are being 
used up and where colour is therefore likely to appear. Mr. Sorby 
has shown that the pigment in petals is often exactly the same as that 
in the very young red and yellow leaves of early spring, and the 
crimson foliage of autumn, in the same plant. It would be im- 
possible to go fully here into the evidence which might be offered on 
this head: an immense mass of facts shows us that colour is always 
tending to appear in the leaves which immediately surround the 
floral organs ; and that this tendency has been strengthened by 
insect selection of the most conspicuous blossoms, until it has finally 
resulted in the brilliant corollas of such flowers as those which we 
now cultivate in our modern gardens. 

But all this takes for granted the very fact with which we are now 
concerned, the existence and growth of an insect colour-sense. How 
do we know that insects can distinguish colours at all? For other- 
wise all this argument must be fallacious, and the presence of bright 
corollas must be due to some other cause. 

Of all insects, bees are the most confirmed flower-haunters, and 
they have undergone the greatest modification in relation to their 
visits in search of honey. We might expect, therefore, that bees 
would exhibit a distinct colour-sense ; and this is actually the case 
Sir John Lubbock’s experiments clearly prove that bees possess the 
power of distinguishing between red, blue, green, and yellow. Being 
anxious to see whether insects were really attracted by the hues of 
flowers, he placed slips of glass, smeared with honey, on paper of 
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various colours ; and the bees upon which he experimented soon 
learnt to return to one particular colour only, even though both the 
paper and the honey were occasionally transposed. Thus we have 
direct evidence of the clearest sort that the higher insects @o actually 
perceive the difference between various colours. Nay more, their 
perception in this respect appears to be closely analogous to our 
own ; for while the bees had no difficulty in discriminating between 
red, orange, or yellow, and green, they did not seem to perceive so 
marked a distinction between green and blue. Now this fact is very 
like that which we perceive to hold good with the human eye, for all 
of us are much more likely to confuse green and blue than any two 
other hues. 

If, then, bees and wasps, as Sir John Lubbock has shown, and 
butterflies, as we may infer from other observations, do possess this 
developed colour-sense, we may ask, how did they obtain it? In 
all probability it grew up side by side with the growth of bright-hued 
flowers. Just as those blossoms which exhibited the greatest ten- 
dency to display a brilliant whorl of tinted leaves, in the neighbour- 
hood of their stamens and pistils, would best succeed in attracting 
insects, so, in return, those insects whose eyes were most adapted 
for distinguishing the pink and yellow blosscms from the green 
foliage, would best succeed in procuring food, and would thus live 
down their less gifted competitors. 

It may reasonably be asked, How could an animal without a 
colour-sense develop such a faculty by the aid of natural selection 
alone? At first sight the question seems indeed a difficult one ; but 
it is possible, I think, to suggest a way in which it may have happened. 
Colours, viewed objectively, consist of zther waves having different 
rates of vibration. In an eye devoid of the colour-sense, all these 
eether-waves would doubtless set up the same sort of action in all the 
ends of the nerves, and would therefore produce exactly the same 
general sensations. But if in certain eyes there was the slightest ten- 
dency for some of the nerve-terminals to respond specially to the oscil- 
lations of one particular order, while others of the nerve-terminals 
responded rather to oscillations of a different order, there would be 
the first ground-work for the evolution of a colour-sense. If this 
diversity of action in the nerve-ends proved of no service to the 
animal, it would go no further, because those individuals who 
possessed it would not be favoured beyond those who did not. But 
if it proved useful, as it undoubtedly would do to flower-haunting 
insects, natural selection would ensure its survival and its constant 
increase from generation to generation. Even colour-blind people 
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amongst ourselves can be taught by care and attention to discrim- 
inate slightly between the hues which they at first confuse ; and if we 
were to choose out, time after time, from a colour-blind race, all those 
individuals who were best able to see these distinctions, we should, 
no doubt, at last succeed in producing a perfect colour-sense. This 
is just what natural selection seems to have done in the case of bees 
and butterflies. 

Yet it may be urged that insects perhaps had a colour-sense defore 
they began to haunt flowers, and that this sense enabled them to 
pick out the brighter blossoms from the very beginning. Such an 
hypothesis would make the origin of beautiful flowers a much more 
simple matter ; but we can hardly accept it, for a very good reason. 
Before the existence of flowers there was probably nothing upon 
which insects could exert a colour-sense. Now we know that no 
faculty ever comes into existence until it is practically of use to its 
possessors. Thus, animals which always live fixed and immovable 
in one place never develop eyes, because eyes would be quite useless 
to them ; and even those creatures which possess organs of vision in 
their young and free state, lose them as soon as they settle down for 
life in a permanent and unchangeable home. So, unless insects had 
something to gain by possessing a colour-sense, they could never get 
one, prophetically, so to speak, against the contingency of flowers at 
some time or other appearing. Of course, no creature would develop 
such a sense merely for the sake of admiring the rainbow and the 
sunset, or of observing gems and shells or other such bright-hued 
but useless bodies. It is in the insect’s practical world of food- 
hunting and flower-seeking that we must look for the original impulse 
of the colour-sense. 

Again, throughout the whole animal world, we see good reasons 
for concluding that, as a matter of fact, and apart from such deductive 
reasoning, only those species exhibit evident signs of a colour sense, 
to whom its possession would be an undoubted advantage. Thus, 
in this very class of insects, bees, as Sir John Lubbock’s experiments 
show us, do undoubtedly distinguish between red, orange, yellow, 
and green. Butterflies also are attracted by colours, and will, in 
particular, fly down to objects of the same hue as their own mates. 
Of course, bees and butterflies, always living among flowers, especially 
require a good sense of colour ; and so they quite accord with our 
expectation. Wasps, again, are omnivorous creatures, living partly 
upon animal and partly upon vegetable food. Everybody knows that 
they will quite impartially feast upon a piece of raw meat, or upon 
the sunny side of a peach. Now, wasps, as Sir John Lubbock proved, 
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can also distinguish colours ; but they are somewhat less guided by 
them, apparently, than are bees; and this again bears out the 
same generalisation. Ants are much more miscellaneous in their 
diet, they have no wings (roughly speaking), and they do not visit 
flowers except by the casual process of walking up the stems. Hence 
a colour-sense would be of little or no use to them: and Sir John 
Lubbock’s experiments seem to show that they scarcely possess one, 
or only possess it in a rudimentary form. Once more, moths fly 
about in the dusk, or quite at night, and the flowers which lay them- 
selves out to attract them are white or pale yellow, since no others 
are visible in the evening. Thus a perception of red, blue, or orange 
would probably be useless to them : and Mr. Lowne has shown that 
the eyes of nocturnal insects differ from those of diurnal insects in a 
way closely analogous to that in which the eyes of bats and owls 
differ from those of monkeys and humming-birds. These differences 
are probably connected in both cases with an absence of special 
organs for discriminating colours ; and we shall see a little later on 
that while the day-flying butterflies are decked in crimson and orange 
to please the eyes of their fastidious mates, the night-flying moths 
are mostly dull and dingy in hue, or reflect the light only in the same 
manner as the night-flowering blossoms among which they seek 
their food. Ascending to the vertebrates, the birds are the class 
which live most in a world of fruits or flowers; and Mr. A. R. 
Wallace has pointed out that birds on the whole need to perceive 
colour more than any other animals, because their habits require that 
they should recognise their food at a considerable distance. But 
birds possess a very large proportion of certain nerve-terminals called 
the cones, which are three times as numerous in their eyes as the 
other kind, called rods. These cones are almost universally believed 
to be the special organs of colour-perception, and in mammals they 
are actually ss numerous than the rods, which are supposed to be 
merely cognizant of light and shade. Nocturnal birds, such as owls, 
have very few cones, while nocturnal mammals have none. Again, 
the yellow spot in the retina, consisting almost entirely of cones, is 
found in all diurnal birds ; but amongst mammals it occurs only in 
the fruit-eating class of monkeys, and in man. So that on the whole 
we may say the positive evidence justifies us in believing that a 
highly-developed colour-sense exists only in those animals which 
would be decidedly benefited by its possession. And for these 
reasons it seems improbable that insects ever developed such a 
faculty until the need for it arose among the beautiful flowers. 

Now that we have arrived at this theoretical conclusion, let us 
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hark back again for a while to the reactions which the colour-sense, 
thus aroused, produced upon the flowers which gave it birth. 

We may take as a capital example of an insect-fertilised flower, 
an English dog-rose. Compare this mentally with the wind-fertilised 
blossoms, such as grasses and catkins, and it is at once obvious that 
the great difference between them consists in the presence of a 
coloured corolla. No wind-fertilised plant ever has a whorl of gay 
petals ; and though the converse is not quite true, yet almost all 
insect-fertilised plants are noticeable for their brilliant tints of red, 
white, blue, or yellow. ‘The structures in which these pigments 
reside have no function whatsoever, except that of attracting the 
insect eye. They are produced by the plant at an enormous physio- 
logical expense ; and if their object were not to secure the visits of 
insects, they would be just so much dead loss to the species. Nor 
is it only once that these coloured corollas have been developed. 
They occur, quite independently, in both great divisions of flowering 
plants, the monocotyledons and the dicotyledons. This coincidence 
could hardly have happened had it not been for that original 
tendency which we already noticed for pink, scarlet, or orange pig- 
ments to appear in the neighbourhood of the floral organs. Nor is 
it twice only, in all probability, that flowers have acquired bright 
petals through insect visits, but a thousand times over. In almost 
every family, insect-fertilised, self-fertilised, and wind-fertilised spe- 
cies are found side by side, the one with brilliant petals, the others 
with small, green, and inconspicuous flowers. 

For comparison with the dog-rose, one could not find a better 
type than that common little early spring blossom, the dog’s mercury. 
It is a wind-fertilised flower, and it does not wish to be seen of 
insects. Now, this mercury is a very instructive example of a de- 
generate green flower. For, apparently, it is descended from an 
insect-fertilised ancestor with bright petals ; but owing to some special 
cause, it has taken once more to the old wasteful habit of tossing its 
pollen to the wandering winds. As a consequence it has lost the 
bright corolla, and now retains only three green and unnoticeable 
perianth-pieces, no doubt the representatives of its original calyx. 
Almost equally instructive is the case of the groundsel, though in 
this case the process of degradation has not gone quite so far. 
Groundsel is a degenerate composite, far gone on the way of self- 
fertilisation. No class of flowers have been more highly modified to 
suit the visits of insects than the composites. Hundreds of their 
tubular bells have been crowded on to a single head, so as to make 
the greatest possible attractive display ; and in many cases the outer 
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blossoms of the head, as in the common yellow ragwort, or in the 
daisy and the sunflower, have been flattened out into long rays, 
which serve as pennants or banners to catch the insect eye. They 
are very successful flowers, perhaps the most successful family on the 
whole earth. But the groundsel, for some reason of its own, has 
reversed the general family policy. It is rarely visited by insects, 
and has, therefore, apparently taken once more to self-fertilisation ; 
and a complete alteration has thus been effected in its appearance, 
when compared with its sister composites. Though it has not yet 
quite lost its yellow centre blossoms, it has no rays, and its bells are 
almost concealed by its large and ugly green involucre. Alto- 
gether, we may say that groundsel is a composite far advanced on 
its way to a complete loss of the characteristic composite habits. 
It still receives the visits of a very few stray insects ; but it does not 
lay itself out to court them, and it is, probably, gradually losing more 
and more of its winged clients from day to day. Thus we see that 
any flower which will benefit by insect-fertilisation, whether it be a 
monocotyledon or a dicotyledon, high up or low down in either 
series, is almost sure to acquire brilliant petals; while, on the other 
hand, any flower which gives up the habit of relying upon insects is 
almost sure to lose or minimise its petals once more, and return to 
a state resembling in general type the catkins and grasses or the 
still lowlier self-fertilised types. 

The same sort of conclusion is forced upon us if we look at the 
various organs in each flower which display the brilliant pigments. 
The petals are most commonly the seat of the attractive coloration, 
as in the dog-rose and the marsh-mallow. But in many other flowers, 
like the fuchsia, the calyx is also beautifully coloured, so as to aid in 
the general display. In the tulips and other lilies, the crocus, the 
iris, and the daffodil, sepals and petals are all coloured alike. In 
marvel-of-Peru and purple clematis, the petals are wholly wanting, 
In the common meadow-rue, it is the essential floral organs them- 
selves which act as allurements ; while, in the mesembryanthemums, 
the outer stamens become flattened and petal-like, so as to resemble 
the corolla of other flowers. In the composites, like daisies, where 
many blossoms are crowded on one head, the outer row of blossoms 
are often similarly flattened into rays which only serve the purpose of 
attracting insects towards the fertile flowers of the centre. Nor does 
the colouring process stop at the regular parts of the flower alone : 
the neighbouring bracts and leaves are often even more beautifully 
tinted than the flowers themselves. In the great white arums, grown 
in windows as /£thiopian lilies, the actual blossoms lie right inside 
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the big sheath or spathe, and cluster round the tall yellow spike 
or spadix in the centre: and this sheath acts the part of petals. 
in the more ordinary flowers. Many euphorbias have very incon- 
spicuous little blossoms, but each small colony is surrounded by a 
scarlet involucre which makes them some of the gayest among our 
hot-house plants. ‘The poinsettia, which is so familiar a fashionable 
dinner-table plant, bears little yellow flowers which would not of 
themselves attract the eyes of insects; but it makes up for this 
deficiency by a large surrounding bunch of the richest crimson 
leaves, whose gorgeous colouring makes the tree a universal favourite 
with tropical bees and butterflies. The lovely bougainvillea carries 
the same idea one step further, for its small flowers are enclosed by 
three regularly-arranged bracts of a delicate mauve or pink ; and 
when one sees a tree covered with this magnificent creeper in full 
blossom, it forms one of the most glorious masses of colour to be 
found in the whole of external nature. Many tropical plants, and 
especially those of parasitical habit, are much given to developing 
these extra allurements of coloured leaves, and their general effect is 
usually one of extreme brilliancy. From all these examples, we can 
draw the conclusion that colour does not belong by original nature to 
ore part of the plant rather than another; but that wherever the 
coloured juices which result from oxidation of chlorophyll and its 
analogues began to show themselves, in the neighbourhood of the 
stamens and pistil, they would attract the attention of insects, and 
so grow more and more prominent, through natural selection, from 
generation to generation, till they finally attained the present beauty 
of the tulip, the rose, the poinsettia, and the bougainvillea. 

From this marvellous reaction of the colour-sense in insects upon 
the vegetal world, we must next pass on to its reaction upon the hues 
of insects themselves. For we probably owe the exquisite wings of 
the butterfly and the gorgeous burnished bronze of the rose-beetle to 
the very same sense and the very same selective action which has 
produced the hues of the lily and the hyacinth. What proofs can be 
shown that the colours of insects are thus due to sexual selection ? 
In the first place, we have the certain fact that bees at least, and 
probably other insects, do distinguish and remember colours. Not 
only so, but their tendency to follow colour has been strong enough 
to produce all the beautiful blossoms of our ficlds and gardens. 
Moreover, we have seen that while bees, which are flower-haunters, 
are guided greatly by colour, wasps, which are omnivorous, are 
guided to a less extent, and ants, which are very miscellaneous 
feeders, not at all. It may be objected that insects do not care for 
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the colour apart from the amount of Honey; but Mr. Anderson 
noticed that when the corollas of certain flowers had been cut away, 
the insects never discovered or visited the flowers; and Mr. Darwin 
lopped off the big lower petals of several lobelia blossoms, and 
found that the bees never noticed them, though they constantly 
visited the neighbouring flowers. On the other hand, many bright- 
coloured bells have no honey, but merely make a great show for 
nothing, and so deceive insects into paying them a call on the 
delusive expectation that they will be asked to stay to dinner. Some 
very unprincipled flowers, like the huge Sumatran rafilesia, thus take 
in the carrion flies, by resembling in smell and appearance a piece of 
decaying meat. Moreover, certain insects show a preference for 
certain special flowers over others. One may watch for hours the 
visits paid by a bee or a butterfly to several dozens of one flower, say 
a purple lamium, in succession, passing by unnoticed the white or 
ycllow blossoms which intervene between them. Fritz Miiller men- 
tions an interesting case of a lantana, which is yellow on the first 
day, orange on the second, and purple on the third. “This plant,” 
he says, “ is visited by various butterflies. As far as I have seen, the 
purple blossoms are never touched. Some species inserted their 
probosces both into yellow and into orange flowers ; others, as far as 
I have observed, exclusively into the yellow flowers of the first day.” 
Mr. T. D. Lilly, an American naturalist, observed that the coloured 
petunias and morning-glories in his garden were torn to pieces by 
bees and butterflies in getting at the honey, while the white or pale 
ones were never visited. These are only a few sample cases out of 
hundreds, in which various observers have noted the preference 
shown by insects for blossoms of a special colour. 

Again, we may ask, Do different species of insects show different 
degrees of zsthetic taste? The late Dr. Hermann Miiller, who 
specially devoted himself to the relations between insects and flowers, 
showed most conclusively that they do. The butterflies, which are at 
once the most locomotive and the most beautiful of their class, appear 
to require larger masses of colour for their attraction than any other 
group ; and the flowers which depend upon them for fertilisation are, 
in consequence, exceptionally large and brilliant. Miiller attributes 
to this cause the well-known beauty of Alpine flowers, because bees 
and flies are comparatively rare among the higher Alps, while butter- 
flies, which rise to greater elevations in the air, are comparatively 
common ; and he has shown that, in many cases, where a lowland 
flower is adapted for fertilization by bees, and has a small or incon- 
spicuous blessom, its Alpine congener has been modified so as to be 
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suited for fertilisation by butterflies, and has, therefore, brilliant 
bunches of crimson or purple blossoms. In his last work, he shows 
that, while bees form as many as 75 per cent. of the insects visiting 
the beautiful and attractive composites, they form only 14 per cent. 
of those which visit the plain green and white umbellates, like the 
wild carrot and fool’s parsley. Butterflies frequently visit the com- 
posites, but almost never the umbellates, which last depend mainly 
upon the smaller flies and other like insects. Of two small hedge 
flowers, Galium mollugo and G. verum, Miiller notes that they agree 
closely in other points, but the first is white, while the second is 
yellow, which, he says, renders it more attractive to small beetles. Of 
certain other flowers, which: lay themselves out to attract wasps, 
Miiller quaintly observes: that they are obviously adapted “to a 
less zsthetically cultivated circle: of :acquaintances.” So that the 
close studies of this accurate and painstaking naturalist led him to 
the conclusion that insects differ greatly from one another in their 
taste for colour. Probably we shall be right if we say that the most 
esthetic among them all are.the butterflies, and next the bees—these 
two classes having’ undergone the most profound modifications in 
adaptation to their flower-haunting life—and that the carrion flies 
and wasps bring up the rear. 

Is there any evidence, however, that insects ever notice colour in 
anything else but flowers? Do they notice it in their own mates, 
and use it as a means of recognition? Apparently they do, for Mr. 
Doubleday informed Mr. Darwin that white butterflies often fly down 
to pieces of white paper on the ground, mistaking them doubtless for 
others of their species. So, too, Mr. Collingwood notes that a red 
butterfly, let us say, nailed to a twig, will attract other red butterflies 
of the same kind, or a yellow one its yellow congeners. When many 
butterflies of allied species inhabit the same district, it often happens 
that the various kinds undergo remarkable variation in their colour- 
ing so as to be readily recognisable by their own mates. Again, Mr. 
Patterson noticed that certain blue dragon-flies settled in numbers 
on the blue float of a fishing-line ; whilst two other species were 
attracted by shining white colours. On the whole, it seems probable 
that all insects possessing the colour-sense, possess also a certain 
zsthetic taste for colours. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see how it could be otherwise. Whenever 
an animal exercises a faculty much, the exercise comes to have 
pleasant feelings attached to it ; and this is especially the case with 
all sense-organs. Creatures which live on honey love sweet things: 
carnivores delight in the taste of blood, Singing birds listen with 
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interest to musical notes : and-even insects wil! chirp in response to 
a chirp like their own. So, creatures which pass all their lives in 
the search for bright flowers must almost inevitably come to feel 
pleasure in the perception of brilliant colours. This is not, as so many 
people seem to think, a question of relative intellectual organisation : it 
is a mere question of the presence or absence of certain sense-centres. 

But it may finally be urged that even though insects recognise 
and admire colours in the mass, they would not notice such minute 
and delicate patterns as those on their own wings. Let us see what 
evidence we can collect on this head. First of all, insects have not 
only produced the petals of flowers, but also the special markings of 
those petals. Now these markings, as Sprengel pointed out a 
century since, bear a constant reference to the position of the honey, 
and are in fact regular honey-guides. If one examines any flower 
with such marks upon the petals, it will be found that they converge 
in the direction of the nectaries, and show the bee or butterfly where- 
abouts he may look for his dinner. Accordingly, they must have 
been developed by the gradual action of insects in fertilising most 
frequently those flowers which offered them the easiest indication of 
where to go for food. Unless insects noticed them, nay more, 
noticed them closely and accurately, they could never have grown 
to their present definite correlation with the nectary, a correlation 
which, Mr. Darwin says, first convinced him of the reality of their 
function. ‘I did not realize the importance of these guiding marks,” 
says Sir John Lubbock, “ until, by experiments on bees, I saw how 
much time they lose if honey which is put’ out for them is 
moved even slightly from its usual place.” In short, insects, like men, 
are creatures of habit. How complicated these marks sometimes 
become, we can see in most orchids. 

Again, the attention insects pay to comparatively small details of 
colour and form is clear enough from the mimicry which sometimes 
occurs amongst them. In some instances, the mimicry is intended 
to deceive the eyes of higher animals, such as birds or lizards, and 
can therefore prove nothing with regard to the senses of the insects 
themselves. But in a few cases, the disguise is adopted for the 
sake of deceiving other insects ; and the closeness of the resem- 
blance may be accepted as good evidence of acute vision in the class 
so mimicked. Thus, several species of flies live as social parasites 
among the hives or nests of bees. These flies have acquired belts 
of colour and patches of hair, closely imitating the hosts whose honey 
they steal ; while their larvee have even the ingratitude to devour the 


larvee of the bees themselves. Of course, any fly who entered a bee- 
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hive could only escape detection and condign punishment at the 
hands—or rather at the stings—of its inhabitants, provided it looked 
so like the householders as to be mistaken by them for one of the 
community. So any fly which showed at first any resemblance 
to a bee would for a while be enabled to rob with impunity : but as 
time went on, the bees would begin to perceive the true nature of the 
intruders, and would kill all those which could be readily distin- 
guished. ‘Thus, only the most bee-like flies would finally survive ; 
and the extent to which the mimicry was carried would be a rough 
test of the perceptive powers of the bees. Now, in these particular 
cases, the resemblance is so close that it would take in, not only an 
unpractised human observer, but even for a moment the entomologist 
himself. Similar instances occur amongst mantidz and crickets. 

And now let us apply these facts to the consideration of the 
problem before us. If those insects which especially haunt flowers 
are likely to have so acquired a colour-sense, and a taste for colours ; 
and if they are capable of observing minute markings, bands, or eye- 
like spots ; then we might naturally infer that they would exhibit a 
preference for the most beautifully coloured and variously ornamented 
of their own mates. Such a preference, long continued and handed 
down to after generations, would finally result in the development of 
very beautiful and varied colours among the flower-haunting species. 
We might expect, therefore, to find the most exquisite insects amongst 
those races which are most fully adapted to a diet of honey and 
pollen ; and such I believe to be actually the case. 

Before proceeding further, precautions should be taken against a 
misconception which has already occurred in this connection. It is 
not meant that bright colours will be found on/y amongst flower- 
haunters ; for it may easily happen that in a few instances other 
causes may conspire to produce brilliant hues. Nor is it meant that 
ail flower-haunters are necessarily brilliant ; for it may also happen 
that some special need of protection will occasionally keep down the 
production of conspicuous tints. But what zs meant is that brilliant 
colours are found with very exceptional frequency amongst the 
specially flower-haunting animals. 

Butterflies are the order of insects which require the largest mass of 
colour to attract them, and which seem to possess the highest esthetic 
sensibility. It is hardly necessary to say that butterflies are also the 
most beautiful of all insects; and are, moreover, noticeable for the 
most highly developed ornamental adjuncts. Those butterflies make 
the best matches in their world of fashion which have the brightest 
crimson on their wings or the most exquisite gloss in their changeful 
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golden scales. With us, an eligible young man is too often a young 
man with a handsome estate in the country, and with no other 
attractions mental or physical. Amongst insects, wich have no 
estates, an eligible young butterfly is one with a peculiarly deep and 
rich orange band upon the tip of his wings. Thus the cumulative 
proof of the esthetic superiority of butterflies seems well-nigh 
complete. 

If we examine the lepidoptera or butterfly order in detail, we shall 
find some striking conclusions of the same sort forced upon us. The 
lepidoptera are divided into two great groups, the moths and the 
butterflies. Now, the moths fly about in the dusk or late at night ; 
the flowers which attract them are pale, lacking in brilliancy, and, 
above all, destitute of honey-guides in the shape of lines or spots ; 
and the insects themselves are generally dark and dingy in 
coloration. Whenever they possess any beauty of colour, it takes 
the form of silvery scales which reflect what little light there may be 
in the grey gloaming. The butterflies, on the other hand, fly by day, 
and display, as we know, the most beautiful colours of all insects. 
Here we must once more recall that difference between the structure 
of the eye in nocturnal and diurnal species which Mr. Lowne has 
pointed out. ~Nor is this all. While most moths -are night-fliers, 
there are a few tropical genera which have taken to the same open 
daylight existence as the butterflies. In these cases, the moths, 
unlike their nocturnal congeners, are clad in the most gorgeous 
possible mixtures of brilliant metallic colours. 

Other instances of like kind occur in other orders. Thus, among 
the beetles, there is one family, the rose-chafers, which has been 
specialised for flower-haunting ; and these are conspicuous for the 
beauty of their colouring, including a vast number of the most brilliant 
exotic species. Their allies, the common cock-chafers, however, which 
are not specialised in the same manner, are mere black and inconspi- 
cuous insects. So among the flies: most of the omnivorous families are 
dull and ugly ; but several of the flower-haunting tribes are adorned 
with brilliant colours, and live upon honey. In fact, an immense 
majority of the brightest insects are honey-suckers, and seem to 
have derived their taste for beautiful hues from the nature of the 
objects among which they seek their food. 

There is one striking and obvious exception, however, which has 
doubtless already suggested itself to the minds of readers. I mean the 
bees. These are thé most flowér-loving Of all insects, and yet they 
are comparatively plain in their coloration.- We must remember, 
however, that the peculiar nature of the commonwealth amongst the 
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social bees prevents the free action of the selective preference by 
which we account for the brilliancy of all other flower-haunting 
species. The queen or mother bee is a prisoner for life; her 
Majesty’s domestic arrangements are all made for her by the state ; 
she does not herself seek honey among flowers, and those bees which 
do so have no power of transmitting their tastes to descendants, as 
they live and die mere household drudges. On the other hand, the 
solitary bees are in many cases exquisitely coloured, as we might 
expect from their power of free choice ; and one flower-haunting 
family of the same order, the Chrysidz, are aptly compared to the 
humming-birds in the richness of their colouring. 

One more peculiarity of great interest must also be noted. It 
appears that many insects have two sets of colours, seemingly for 
different purposes; the one set protective from the attacks of 
enemies, the other set attractive to their own mates. Thus several 
butterflies have the lower side of their wings coloured like the leaves 
or bark on which they rest, while the upper sides are rich with crim- 
son, orange, and gold, which gleam in the bright sunlight as they flit 
about among their fellows. Butterflies, of course, fold their wings with 
the under side outward. On the other hand, moths, which fold their 
wings in the opposite manner, often have their upper surfaces imitative 
or protective, while the lower sides are bright and beautiful. One 
Malayan butterfly, the Xa//ima paralecta, has wings of purple and 
orange above, but it exactly mimics dead foliage when its vans are 
folded ; and, as it always rests amongst dry leaves, it can hardly bz 
distinguished from them, as it is even apparently spotted with small 
fungi. In these and many other cases one cannot help believing 
that while imitative colouring has been acquired for protective pur- 
poses, the bright hues of the concealed portion must be similarly 
useful to the insect as a personal decoration. 

It would seem, then, that we owe half the loveliest objects in our 
medern world to the insect colour-sense. It is the bee and the 
butterfly which have given us the gorgeous orchids and massive 
creepers of the tropics, the gentians and rhododendrons of the Alps, 
the camellias and heathers of our conservatories, the may and prim- 
roses of our English meadows. To the same primitive taste, exerted 
in a slightly different direction, are due the gilded wings of Bra- 
zilian moths, and the exquisite tints of our own ruby or sapphire- 
coloured summer insects. The beauty and the glory of the world 
are not for the eyes of man alone ; they appeal equally to the bee 
and the butterfly, to the bird and the child. To some people it 
strangely seems a nobler belief that one animal only out of all the 
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earth enjoys and appreciates this perpetual pageant of natural love- 
liness ; to me it appears, on the contrary, a prettier and more modest 
creed, as well as a truer one, that in those higher and purer delights 
we are but participants with the vast mass of our humbler dumb 


fellow-creatures. 
GRANT ALLEN. 
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ROMANCE IN THE SUPPRESSION 
OF BOOKS. 


“ FT OJAKIMUS” burned the roll of Baruch ; his fate was untoward. 
J In a certain city in the year 1627 it was decreed that on a 
stated day the Gospels should be burnt ; the night before, 150 
houses were in ashes on the ground. A pretty analogy ; first made, 
for anything I can allege, by John Christopher Becman in the 
“ Politica Parallela” of some half-century after. But not singular ; 
for between the times of “ Jojakimus” and the “ certain city,” and 
since then, there have been to the full twenty analogous cases— 
where the book-burner has, with profane hand, lighted the lamp of 
his own destruction. Yet it must not be disguised, and that not- 
withstanding the common notion that to persecute is to proclaim, 
that many a work has been lost to us, that many a work has been 
choked by the suppressing hand. What havoc has not been made 
of the History of Cremutius Cordus, of the Chronicle of Fabyan, 
of the Bible of Tyndal, of the ‘‘ Commercial Restraints ” of the Hon. 
Hely Hutchinson—all so familiar in title? The case was not quite 
so ill with Luther’s “ Table Talk,” the most charming and living of 
his works, but—witness its history—it was bad enough. 

Captain Henry Bell was engaged by the first two Stuarts for four 
years beyond seas in making investigations “ about the pretended 
loving Letter which the Empresse wrote to her Highnesse the Lady 
Elizabeth your Majestie’s sister, Anno 1618, ‘under the colour of 
which Letter that horrible plot should have taken effect at Ratisbone, 
which was contrived at Vienna” against the Lady Elizabeth, King 
James, and others. During this time he heard that there had been 
destroyed in Germany “above 80,000 of Martin Luther’s Books, 
entitled his last Divine Discourses.” Now the affair had happened 
thus. Some of the princes who had seceded from the Roman 
Catholic faith had ordered that every parish should receive a copy 
of the book—the “ Table Talk” so carefully collected by Lauterbach, 
and arranged by Aurifaber—throughout their principalities, the book 
to be chained and kept in memory of the Reformation. But Pope 
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Gregory III., to prevent the effects this promised, “ did fiercely stir 
up and instigate the Emperor, then in being, viz., Rudolphus II.,” to 
make an edict that every copy should be burned, and that it should 
be death for any person to have or keep one. The edict was 
speedily put in execution, and with such effect that we read “not 
one of all the said printed books, nor so much as anie one copie of 
the same, could be found out, nor heard of in anie place.” Now, in 
1626, Caspar van Sparr (who knew Bell well) had occasion to build 
upon the old foundation of a house that had been occupied by his 
grandfather at the time of the edict, “and, digging deep into the 
ground under the said old foundation, one of the said origina} 
printed books was there happily found, lying in a deep obscure hole, 
being wrapped in a strong (coarse) linen cloth, which was waxed all 
over with Bees’ wax within and without ; whereby the book was pre- 
served fair without any blemish (though it had been hid from the 
knowledge of all men 52 years).” But in 1626 misfortune still 
threatened, for the imperial throne was filled by Ferdinand II., who 
was inimical enough to Protestants. So Caspar van Sparr sent it to 
Bell, now in England, knowing that he “had the knowledge of the 
High Dutch tongue very perfect,” and urged him forthwith to trans- 
late it. For six weeks Bell neglected the work ; then comes the 
most marvellous of the whole of this wonderful tale, of which he has 
given a “ true relation.” 

“T being in bed with my wife one night between twelve and one 
of the clock, she being asleep, but myself yet awake, there appeared 
unto me an ancient man, standing at my bed’s side, arrayed all in 
white, having a long and broad white beard hanging down to his 
girdle-steed, who taking me by my right ear, spoke these words 
following unto me: ‘Sirrah! Will not you take time to translate 
that book which is sent unto you out of Germany? I will shortly 
provide for you both place and time to do it.’ And then he vanished 
away out of my sight.” 

About a fortnight after this phantasmagoric visitation Captain 
Bell was seized at his lodging in King Street, Westminster, under 
warrant of the Council-board—a tendency of his to dun the Govern- 
ment for five thousand pounds odd, which by payment or service 
had become due to him, being highly disrelished. He remained a 
prisoner ten years. Five of these were spent in penitence for neglect 
of the ghostly admonition and arduous translation. Then the work of 
the importunate creditor got to the ears of Archbishop Laud, who 
borrowed the translation, and for two years forgot to return it. 
Eventually, in February 1646, a rumour of it reached the Commons, 
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who ordered it to be printed. This was done, but not for several 
years—not, in fact, till after Bell’s death. 

More heroic than this elaborate and literal burying of a treasure 
in a napkin are the expedients to which, under very present distress, 
the possessors of things worthy have resorted. Especially has there 
proved a savour of romance in the incongruity of pious scheming for 
the preservation of religious books—such scheming as that of Mrs. 
Schebolt, of Bohemia, who on one of the many edicts taking effect in 
that country for the delivery by the peasants of any Bible in their 
possession, consigned hers during search of the house to the central 
place in a batch of dough, ready for the oven, and baked it, with the 
effect that the heart of the crumb of the loaf has resisted age down 
to this day, and is enshrined in Lucas county, Ohio. But if circula- 
tion, which after all is the ultimate end of a book, is proposed to be 
attained, the palm for ingenuity must be conceded to plans like 
Voltaire’s. Badgered by M. Tronchin as the more than suspected 
author of the “ Dictionnaire Philosophique,” odious to the Genevans, 
he assumed horror with that remarkable work, and directed the 
official to be wary of the packages which should arrive at the book- 
stall of Chirol on a certain Monday. The packages were duly seized, 
and the “ Dictionnaire ” discovered ; but, lulled into security in other 
directions, there passed the frontiers heavier consignments for Gando, 
another bibliopolist of Geneva. Indignant at this first trick, smack- 
ing of smuggling, M. Tronchin launched against Voltaire an uncom- 
promising requisition, and his work was burned by the common exe- 
cutioner, September 26, 1764. The device of carrying into Geneva 
the most revolutionary and atheistical of matter under sanctified 
titles—“ cock titles” is the technical term—of bringing ribaldry into 
the churches bound as the Psalms, or socialistic licentiousness into the 
academies of the young interleaved with the respectable platitudes ot 
the copy-books, has an indiscriminateness in it which the breadth 
of and even the opposition to Voltaire, and his really pure but 
practically defiant resolution to propagate love of knowledge, cannot 
excuse. To disseminate is not to throw broadcast. 

The action of Voltaire in defence of his own books reminds one 
of his action in defence of Clairon. This distinguished actress (to 
whose merits and more the philosopher was susceptible enough to 
write flattering verses) chose at one point of her career to respond to 
the unreasonable anathemas which French priests hurled at all 
comedians and dramatists—a practice sanctioned by the indubitable 
authority of the primitive Fathers of the Church—by refusal to 
reappear on the stage, putting forward the very logical plea that none 
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had a right to desire her to continue her profession if she was to be 
damned for it. Unluckily Mademoiselle Clairon was not only the 
repudiated of the Church, but the servant of the King, and if constancy 
in playing brought her best spiritual interests into jeopardy, declining 
to play brought her body to prison. Now this penalty of reticence 
became very sensible to the palpable part of her, when that palpable 
part was placed in the Bastille ; and on the King’s shortly ordering 
the players to come to Versailles, and Clairon being specified among 
those who were to go, her duty to her sovereign, which was clear, no 
longer suffered her to argue the priestly point, which was not. But 
the fracas was too brisk and too pretty to be thus spent, so against 
the holy thunderings from the episcopal hillocks of France out came 
a treatise proving from the laws and constitutions of the temporal 
kingdom that comedians had an irrefragable claim to all the privileges 
and immunities of their country equally with all cther citizens. This 
pamphlet had no sooner made its appearance but, like an arch-heretic, 
it was seized on and condemned to be burnt in the Place-de-Gréve 
by the hands of the common hangman. And the martyrdom of that 
piece was a palingenesis in the form of a printed controversy between 
the “Intendant des Menus,” or Master of the King’s Revels, as advo- 
cate for the stage, and the Abbé Grizel as counsel for the Church. Of 
this the author was undoubtedly Voltaire. It is curious to observe 
how, just about a century and a half before, a more direct struggle be- 
tween clergy and parliament had taken place in France respecting the 
censure of two anonymous works, ‘‘Admonitio ad Regem” and 
“‘Mysteria Politica,” of which Barthélemi de Grammont says the re- 
cord was not kept ‘‘ne ejus controversiz memoria transiret ad posteros.” 

But ends more tragic than the conflagration of pamphlets amid 
the bavins of bigots have transpired in the annals of the suppres- 
sion of books. The career of Antonio de Dominis gives a case in 
point. Born in 1556, he had risen with tolerable rapidity to the 
Archbishopric of Spalatro, a post which in reality conferred the 
primacy of Dalmatia and Croatia. While acting in this high office 
he formed a friendship with Bishop Bedell, who was then chaplain 
to Sir Henry Wotton, Ambassador from the Court of James I. in the 
city of Venice. The friendship grew very firm, and the persecuted 
Paul Sarpi (not less unfortunate than Fulgentio) made up afterwards 
a progressive triumvirate. Under the influence of these men Spalatro 
became convinced that the Church of England approached far more 
nearly to the purity of creed and worship of the Bible than did the 
Church of Rome. Accordingly, after fourteen years’ research, he avowed 
his conyiction, and set his seal to his deed by flight from Venice and 
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Dalmatia. His last step was soon justified : the great work, “‘ De 
Republica Ecclesiastica,” in which he had embodied the results 
of the labours of adecade, being decreed, even before it was com- 
pletely ready, together with his printed confession, as unfit even for 
the hands of papal Bishops, presumably because, less pure than 
light, which flings itself untainted through the foulest mires, they 
might haply be contaminated. Ensconced at the Hague, where Sir 
Dudley Carleton temporarily stayed his wants, neither did this ful- 
mination, nor that of the Sorbonne, which limited its censure to the 
first four books of the “De Republica Ecclesiastica,” greatly alarm 
the fugitive Bishop. But he presently sped his way to England, and 
on December 16, 1616, scarcely forty days after the decree, was 
received on these shores with clamatory joy.. More. substantial 
were the profits to which his appointment within a few months to the 
Deanery of Windsor, the Mastership of Savoy, and the Rectorship of 
West Ilsley, in Berkshire, appeared to point ; and little seemed left 
for hope to do when the embrace of a scheme he had been quick to 
concoct for reconciling England and Rome proved wide, rapid, and 
influential. But this happy commencement was broken in upon by 
the wiles of Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador. Taking advantage 
of some slight disodour into which De Dominis incautiously brought 
himself by dealings with his tenants, he sought to inflame King 
James’s mind against him, and at the same time to urge the Dean of 
Windsor to seek higher preferment. A report of the Archbishop of 
York’s death was issued—perfectly false—application for the dignity 
incontinently made and coldly received. The effect of this was that 
James became interested in seeing whether the man he had protected 
was or was not a real convert. His interest was falsely satisfied. By 
infinite cunning Gondomar obtained from Rome a pardon and a 
promise of a cardinal’s hat as the price of reconciliation to Rome to be 
acknowledged by De Dominis; squeezed from De Dominis, on whose 
mind he patiently and insidiously wrought, a recantation; and placed 
the documentary evidence of his double triumph before the King. 
Four days later, on January 16, 1621, the Dean of Windsor himself 
sought permission to depart from the kingdom. On the 21st he had 
a conversation with several divines of the Church of England, stating 
sincerely his belief that both Churches were true, though in each was 
something erroneous, and volunteering urgently his best influence at 
Rome for temporal peace. The upshot was that James did not grant 
his permission, but issued his command that the Dean should 
leave the kingdom within twenty days. Then came the bitter part. 
On his return to Rome he found he had been a dupe. His name 
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was used for all sorts of publications against the Church of England ; 
his experience alleged to prove the rottenness of heresies from their 
odious fruits. Yet with his own voice he firmly endeavoured to 
overtop the hurricane of obloquy by proclaiming that but for the 
doctrine of transubstantiation the Churches might be reconciled. 
Here was the opportunity for his long-determined downfall. He was 
imprisoned in the Castle of St. Angelo, where he died, “not without 
suspicion of murder or poison.” Being dead, a definitive sentence 
was passed upon him. He was declared unworthy of the favour ot 
the Holy See Apostolic; was deprived of all honour, benefit, or 
dignity ; was confiscated of his goods ; and was given over to the 
secular powers, that he and his picture, together with the books he 
had written, should be burned. He was accordingly placed in a 
well-pitched coffin, and that in a greater, was then “ recognised ” and 
carried to the Church of Minerva, where he was laid upon the table 
in an eminent place, with the portrait and “ a little sacke full of books 
which he had printed.” The body and its strange accompaniments 
were burned in the Campo di Fiori. 

Witness Gregorio Leti, Antonio de Dominis is not the only 
foreigner who has found British protection—uninjured bulwark 
though that may be—a screen whose further side has hedged the 
bloodier field. Not that there was anything very disastrous in 
Leti’s end. Indeed his whole life was rather comical. Disgusted 
with the religion of his parents, because on “confessing” to some 
gallantry he was ordered to eat, or at least to chew, seven stalks of 
straw—a subtle association—he took to Calvinism at Geneva, and 
carried it with him about 1680 to England. Charles II. made him 
a present, and promised him the place of historiographer. Thereupon 
he set to work at a history of England, twelve hours during three 
days of the week, and six hours during the others. When his book 
was done, the King graciously sat up on successive nights to be read 
to ; but, shocked at several passages, he so instructed the Council 
that all the copies were ordered to be seized, and Leti warned to 
quit the kingdom in six days. He went to Amsterdam, and though 
his. entire works were, on December 22, 1700, condemned at Rome, 
and trouble was threatened respecting certain letters on lotteries, 
he lived to the age of seventy-one—not a more thrilling fate than 
so very untrustworthy an historian deserved. 

It cannot of course be contended that inaccuracy had much to 
do with the persecution of Leti. It certainly had nothing to do 
with that of Michele Amari, whose interesting case brings us to 
times much more recent than we have yet contemplated. Led by a 
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stimulus distinctly revolutionary, he commenced in 1836 a work 
upon the Sicilian Vespers. In the progress of the work the true 
historic spirit was soon substituted for any propagandism, so that 
by April 1842 there was published at Palermo a history sound, 
laborious, and brilliant. But no amount of reserve in expression of 
sympathy could cover the parallelism presented by ancient and modern 
events, or could disguise the resemblance borne by Charles of 
Anjou to Ferdinand II. After six months’ dreaminess and 
strenuous exertion to believe in its own impeccability the Government 
accordingly stirred. The book was prohibited. The censors who 
had neglected to stop it in the press were turned out of office. The 
Sicilian publisher, condemned on a false charge of clandestine 
printing, was exiled to the island of Ponza. Five journals which 
had noticed the work were suppressed. Finally the author was 
summoned to Naples “to be interrogated.” Foreseeing the result 
of a catechism to be conducted by Del Carretto, who was known to 
recognise his features in William l’Estendard, and to be controlled 
by a sovereign who saw himself aimed at (as already said) in the 
delineation of Charles of Anjou, Amari embarked—not for Naples, 
but for France. 

Ah ! what sorrow mates with Revolution? Compassion lingers 
perhaps less with Amari than with his associates. Yet sorrow does 
not mate with Revolution. It only gathers in its trail. The turning 
wheel of politics jars the social gear, and bruises the climbers along 
the length of the roughened surface. But Revolution’s child is Horror ; 
and Horror cannot mate. It is aloof. The white hand is uplifted— 
only the red hand grasps. Those that cling to the very wheel of 
politics—whose hearts do not know their faintness, whose hands 
feel not they have clutched with strength of numbness, not of will— 
are flung into immensity. There is no trail ; but there is abrupt 
relief. One force prevails. A shock to impetus proceeds often 
from the power that loves to give an impetus ; the grotesque combats 
with the terrific ; to herald and stem there is potency in caricature. 

It is not, then, so much because tension craves to be relaxed, as 
because passions are then capable—for riot of mirth, or riot of 
wrath—that comicalities profusely spread the paths of agitation and 
of war. This is scarcely the burden that seems to be borne by the 
troubles of Thomas Spence, but it has been suggested, and can too 
broadly serve. As to Spence, the course of his troubles was merely 
this. A certain net-maker of Aberdeen, who had nineteen children, 
married twice. His second wife was Margaret Flet, a native of the 
Orkneys, whose business had been the selling of stockings, One ef 
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this couple’s sons was named Thomas—Thomas Spence. He was 
born on the Quayside, Newcastle, June 21, 1750. After doing 
something in his father’s trade he became clerk to a smith, opened a 
school on his own account, took two posts in the schools of others, 
and then prepared “the Spencean system.” By this system, designed 
to suit all the peoples of the earth, he proposed to divide the nation 
into parishes, to which the land should be inalienably attached ; the 
rents were to be paid quarterly to the parish officers, and after 
subtracting the necessary expenses of the country and of the State, 
the remainder was to be equally divided among the parishioners. 
Every parish was to have its schools and libraries, and its annual 
representative in Parliament, every man was to be a militiaman, 
and every fifth day was to be aSabbath. This effusion procured him 
expulsion from the Philosophical Society, before which he read it. 
None the less he proceeded to develop it ina Utopian work, on Owen’s 
model, entitled, “The Constitution of Spensonia,” and when the French 
Revolution was succeeded by the Napoleonic flood, this was seriously 
adduced as evidence for the necessity of suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act. In the meanwhile the eccentric author had turned his 
attention to phonetics, and produced a treatise indifferently entitled 
“The Grand Repository of the English Language,” or the “ Ensi- 
klopedea Britanika.” Requiring the caresses of married life, he took 
to him Miss Elliott, of Hexham, but neither she nor her one child 
made him happy, and he came to London. In Holborn he kept a 
stall, at one end of which he sold “saloop,” and at the other had a 
board stating that he retailed books in numbers. After this many of 
his publications were dated from “The Hive of Liberty, No. 8 
Little Turnstile, High Holborn.” Among them was one of the 
strangest periodicals ever issued from the press—“‘One Pennyworth 
of Pig’s Meat, or Lessons for the People, alias (according to Burke) 
the Swinish Multitude. Published in Penny Numbers weekly. 
Collected by the Poor Man’s Advocate (an old, persecuted Veteran 
in the cause of Freedom) in the course of his reading for more than 
twenty years.” This was carried on from 1793 to 1795 ;'! and on 
January 5 of the latter year the A/orning Chronicle contained a 
letter showing that abundant attempts had been already made to 
prosecute him in respect of it. For more than seven months he 
stated he had been confined ; four times he had been dragged from 
his business by runners and messengers, thrice indicted before grand 
juries, twice had true bills been found against him, thrice had he 


* In 1794 a work of yet more unsavoury title was aimed at by prosecutien— 
the ‘* Hog’s Wash” of Daniel Isaac Eaton. 
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been lodged in prison for different periods, and once put to the bar, 
yet never once convicted. Worse luck both in matrimony and 
authorship—those perennial cradles of capacity and fear—was in 
keeping. For Spence adds to that eccentric batch of persons who 
have married maids—hapless their destiny, piquant their charms— 
from a doorstep. Carrying a parcel of No. 1 of “ The World turned 
Upside Down,” he perceived a pretty girl cleaning the steps of a 
gentleman’s house, asked her whether she was disposed to marry, and 
was accepted on the spot. Alas! his wife had been moved but by 
jealousy of an inconstant swain, who proved too conscious of the duty 
of reconciliation to suffer variety in the status of his beloved to balk 
it. Nor was the matron content with that adventure, but, sailing to 
the West Indies with an unstable captain, broke conjugal joys for a 
term of years. Yet so passionate was this curiously initiated love 
that the philosopher received his returned wife with adoration, and 
only after intolerable wrongs pensioned her off. No wonder it 
such treatment raised feelings less urbane which required an outlet 
in literary warmth. Unhappily the public is callous to domestic 
circumstances, and Sir Edward Law, Attorney-General, found 
it necessary in 1801 to file an injunction against the author of 
“The Restorer of Seciety -to its “Natural - State ”—a- natural state 
so cruelly exemplified in his own surroundings—for which Lord 
Kenyon and a special jury adjudged that society in its polished 
condition required the satisfaction of £50, with twelve months’ 
imprisonment of its would-be disturber. Still there was the hope of 
posthumous compensation. It was realised. His numerous disciples 
gathered round their perished master, distributed appropriate medal- 
lions to his honour, and caused the funeral pageantry to be preceded 
by a huge pair of scales, typical of the dispensation of justice 
Thomas Spence had founded. 

The influence of Napoleon was seen at work throughout the 
Continental press in modes much more direct than the casting about 
with ridicule of the speculative timidity of the British House ot 
Commons. Not only was there that utter abandonment of any 
guidance of public opinion which culminated so farcically in the 
announcements, ingeniously graduated, describing on March 9 and 
10, 1815, how the cannibal had escaped from his den and the 
Corsican ogre had landed at Cape Juan, and on the 21st and 
22nd how the Emperor was at Fontainebleau, and his Imperial and 
Royal Majesty had with acclamation made his entrance into the 
palace of the Tuileries; but there was downright and unscrupulous 
suppression of whatever was adverse, with very little care from what 
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part of the world it had issued. Borne aloft on the shield of magni- 
ficent deeds, which need magnificent comment, he was too astute 
not to see that the vast waste attendant on glory might overlap his 
supporters, blinding their eyes to splendour, and awaking their con- 
sciousness to burden. Imagine, then—or is it not more true that, 
throbbing with praise, he was attuned to a sphere so celestial, but so 
hollow, that the thin wave of resonance from the cry of the land tracked 
out not a fissure, but shattered the form—threatening not perfection, 
but life? Imagine, then, what sanctity the law of nations, or the law 
of individual liberty, had for this minion of power. Yet sometimes 
his swoop was not too overwhelming to admit of romance. So at least 
it was in one case. I mean in 1809 ; when the corpus delicti, in a state 
of manufacture, was a pamphlet describing his policy, forsooth, as am- 
bitious, to which indignation gave rapid touches in the hands of a 
certain citizen of Leipsic. Fouché immediately set his emissaries at 
work; the man’s house was stripped, but nothing found. This, however, 
was learnt—that he had been visited a few days earlier by a friend, 
one Herr Schustler, who lived in the outskirts of Prague, and num- 
bered among his weaknesses a particular attachment to women. It 
was immediately discerned that the manuscript had passed to this 
friend, and as immediately decided to detach one of the nymphs 
of the “Cytherian Cohort” to rescue it. Assuming -the namie of 
Madame Saulnier, the beautiful spy established herself opposité her 
prey’s house. A day or two had but passed before she ascertained 
that it was his periodic habit to ride into the town, and had planned 
to meet him on his homeward journey. Providing herself and her 
servant with a couple of horses, as soon as she descried her man at 
a distance, pretending to be wearied with the heat, she alighted, and 
reclined on the grassy turf by the roadside, with the bridle of her 
horse dangling on her arm, and her veil, with luxurious negligence, 
drawn over her face. As if alarmed by the sound of his carriage, 
she sprang up with the semblance of fear. The horse, unconscious 
of his mistress’s design, was seasonably restless, and the gallant Herr 
Schustler had in a moment leapt from his carriage and run to her aid. 
Magic moment, when, with the predisposing glow of generosity, the 
enchantress lifted her veil! The German was lost, the more utterly 
that, with charmingly assumed modesty, his captor allowed it to be 
learnt that she was his near neighbour. To complete all, as it 
seemed, early on the morrow the gallant called. The charms of 
voice and music drew from him the confession that he could not live 
without her. Here surely was the moment of triumph. But it was 
not; for the corruptress who had succeeded as a woman, as a 
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woman succumbed. She felt an admiration, new in experience to 
her, for the man she was sent to inveigle ; and after tampering with 
love and the duty bribery had set through three weary, brilliant 
months, she received at the altar, her mission unwrought, the hand of 
the man she should have seduced. However, a wife has oppor- 
tunities. Seeming to have casually learnt of the misfortune of her 
husband's friend, she found that her husband had indeed received 
the fatal manuscript, but on the first intimation of the seizure had 
consigned it to the flames. 

It is noteworthy that Napoleon, so bitter an opponent of the 
freedom of the press, was in youth himself, in a way more trivial 
perhaps in fact than reminiscence—so strange is the distinction that 
accrues to demeanour in reflexive aspects—the subject of censure. 
When fourteen, in writing to his family, he chanced to use terms 
disrespectful to the King. According to the practice of the school, 
the letter was submitted to his superior, who, noticing the offensive 
passage, extemporised a suitable lecture and insisted on the docu- 
ment being burnt. Long afterwards, in 1802, the professor was 
commanded to attend a levée, in order to receive a pupil, when, 
good-humouredly, the First Consul reminded his old tutor how times 
had changed since this episode of his boyhood. Revision of the 
work of English kings has sometimes occurred in the fulness of life 
under circumstances less pleasant. It was so, for instance, with 
James II. He had quitted England for the Court of Louis XIV. on 
December 23, 1688. On March 12 in the following year he chose 
to arrive at Dublin, and was so far justified as to be received with 
blazing bonfires and the customary symbols of a noisy pomp. A 
fortnight later a proclamation was issued for assembling a parliament, 
and early in May those that heeded the summons were addressed by 
the Abdicator at the King’s Inn. The inaugurating speech claimed the 
championship of liberty of conscience for James—a very good prin- 
ciple, on the strength of which the mock parliament sat till July 20. 
“ The whole of its proceedings,” says a writer in the Dudblin University 
Magazine for 1843, ‘‘ were subsequently declared null and void, and 
the Acts passed by it were burned. ‘They had been printed at His 
Majesty’s printing-house, Ormond Quay, and at the College Arms 
in Castle Street. But great pains were taken to destroy the original 
editions of the Acts ; and while such as were found were burnt in the 
Castle Chamber, the imposition of any others subjected the offender 
to a penalty of £500. It is said that one only—the Act for raising 
£20,000—is in existence, and that is to be found in the King’s Inn 
Library.” From an entry in the Lords’ Journals for November 7, 
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1745, it appears that others of the Stuarts suffered similar con- 
temptuous treatment. Two certain papers signed “ James R.,” and 
four signed “ Charles P. R.,” were, we read, directed to be burnt 
by the common hangman at the Royal Exchange on Tuesday, 
November 12. Proclamations of about the time of the battle of 
Worcester, and, above all, James’s Royal “ Book of Sports,” would 
show yet further instances. 

But if pretenders to royalty have been pursued out of England, 
the representatives of English kings de facto have been sustained in 
foreign lands. In 1682, for example, the Count de Maiole’s “ His- 
tory of the War of Holland,” written in Italian, was suppressed at 
the instance of Lord Preston, the English Ambassador in Paris, 
because of the discoveries it made of transactions between the 
Courts of England and France about entering into the war and for 
carrying iton. A more conspicuous case—one, at least, more per- 
sonal—connects itself with the Sir Dudley Carleton, whom we have 
already heard of as giving succour to the hapless Antonio de 
Dominis. The fact was that about January 1610 it became 
apparent in Holland that divisions between those who leaned to 
Calvinistic and those who leaned to Arminian views on questions of 
predestination, co-operation in grace, final perseverance, and other 
mighty and might-provoking doctrines, had reached an unpleasant 
climax. The Arminians had drawn up a statement in which they 
called themselves Remonstrants—a name destined to become fixed 
on them—and as they differed from the Contra-Remonstrants in points 
only which required very fine explanation, it was apparent that the 
battle, like all those fought on narrow strips of ground, must be 
fierce as that of Horatius, Chabrias, or Haring of Horn. And 
so, indeed, with occasional intermittances, it was till September 
1617, when a new phase of the feuds was developed. The magis- 
trates of Amsterdam (who sided with the Contra-Remonstrants) 
carefully raised this quarrel with the province of Holland, when to 
inflame it they hit on the capital expedient of proposing the holding 
of a National (before a Provincial) Synod. There were all sorts of 
resistances and replies, and the result was as unsettled as ever when, 
on October 6, Sir Dudley, the envoy of Great Britain, spoke on 
behalf of the holding of the Synod, and stoutly blamed the Remon- 
strants. The States of Holland thereupon made their answer, shelving 
the blame ; and in November their designs were supported by the 
appearance of an anonymous pamphlet, called ‘‘The Balance or 
Scales,” “as prepared to weigh that writing, which, whilst it defended 
the Remonstrants, handled the English envoy so freely.” This pam- 
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phlet, subtly conceived, the envoy naturally resented. He even 
induced the States-General not only to forbid it ‘by placard,” as 
proclamations were termed, but to promise a reward of a thousand 
guilders to any who should discover and convict the author, and of 
five hundred to any who should so deal with the printer, in whose 
behalf a pardon was offered as the price of betrayal of his employer’s 
name. Now the deputies of the province of Holland had, as a 
matter of fact, fearful of this too vigilant service, issued orders for 
the “ Balance’s” suppression, but they scrupled at offering a reward, 
and were supported in this resistance by the deputies of Utrecht and 
Over-Yssel. Against the will of these provinces, the States-General 
showed intention of proceeding, and sought to issue a censure in the 
name of all the States. The Hollanders took a strong practical step, 
by forbidding their enemies’ printer, Hillebrandt Jacobson van Won, 
to print the placard, and he, distressed by conflicting authorities, 
thought inactivity best. The other four provinces accordingly em- 
ployed their own printers ; and the general consequence was that 
the placard got about in some districts, but was in most towns dis- 
regarded, while at the same time the original pamphlet was translated 
into French and enjoyed a vigorous circulation. ‘ Some,” adds the 
Dutch historian, Gerrit Brandt, “took great pains to discover the 
author (who was Jacobus Taurinus, a minister of Utrecht), but at 
that time in vain ; for such inquiries have seldom any success when 
they are made against the will of the magistrates and so great a part 
of the community.” As for the English envoy, he blustered about 
the matter again some few weeks later, charging the author of the 
“ Balance” with raising sedition; but then, recognising that the 
dignity of the Imperial Kingdom he served was satisfied by what, to 
eyes not diplomatic, must appear a pitiful pother, suffered the matter 
to drop. 

Occasionally, very occasionally, pure literary ardour has resulted 
in governmental or municipal destruction of books. The bonfires 
which consumed on English soil now a work of Milton’s, now one of 
Defoe’s or Hobbes’s, of Swift’s or Steele’s, may have been heaped the 
higher through those men’s literary eminence ; and prudery has 
slain its thousands. But it is seldom that there has been a parallel 
to the action of the canton of Uri, which, in honour of the dubious 
Tell, tong held to be the mighty son of its contracted acres, ordered 
the burning of the pamphlet wherein the eldest son of Haller sought 
to show that that distinguished hero was a mythical growth, one stage 
of whose existence was portrayed by a Danish legend to be found 
in Saxo Grammaticus. No; it is rather against science, which has 
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threatened ever and anon to out-boom the reverberant siren voices 
of religion in their temporal and ecclesio-political aspects, that the 
halloos and horns of the censor have sounded. It must be confessed 
that in the echo that has met them too often has been discernible 
poverty of spirit, or else perhaps a misconception in philosophy that 
they that will not receive truth should not be allowed the chance of 
conquest against, not those who can receive it, but those that hold it. 

Was it some such misconception that led Descartes, on hearing of 
the imprisonment of Galileo, to retard his treatise upon the system 
of the world? He clearly himself did little of which he was 
ashamed, or he would scarcely have written as he did to Pére 
Mersenne, in a letter of November 19 or 20, 1633. Heclaims, he 
says, the position of a debtor in begging time just as the period 
for payment is arriving with respect to “ Mon Monde,” which three 
years since he had promised for New Year’s Day, 1634. For, says 
he—and the point has interest not only as carrying some justification, 
but as showing the slowness with which intercommunication was 
effected two centuries and a half ago—lI lately made inquiries of 
friends in Sweden and Amsterdam for the work of Galileo, which I 
understood had been published in Italy last year, that I might examine 
it before completing my own ; whereupon I was advised that it had 
indeed been published, but that all the copies had been burnt and 
the author condemned in some penalty or other, “ce qui m’a si fort 
étonné que je me suis presque résolu de briler tous mes papiers, 
ou de moins de ne les laisser voir & personne. Car je n’ay pu 
m‘imaginer qu’un homme qui est Italien, et qui plus est trés-bien- 
venu du Pape, 4 ce que j’apprens, ait pu étre créminadisé pour autre 
chose que parce qu'il aura sans doute voulu établir le mouvement 
de la terre, que je scay bien avoir été autrefois censuré par quelques 
cardinaux.” No doubt ; gui bene /atuit bene vixit. All the same he 
did not escape. A fine was imposed, and As works also were 
ordered to be burned. 

But however problematical is the justness of the connection of 
State with science through religion, it is indisputable that the affairs 
of Cabinets may raise cases which fitly lie well within its determinative 
and punitive province. Accordingly English history alone presents 
not one or two cases in which professed “ secret memoirs ” have been 
dragged somewhat austerely to the light. One of the most interesting 
of these, the circumstances of which have retained something of their 
mystery to this day, is a compilation of the year 1699, entitled, 
“ Memoirs of Secret Service. By Matthew Smith.” These memoirs 


consisted chiefly of letters from which it was made to appear that 
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Smith had given to the Duke of Shrewsbury early information of the 
assassination plot against William III.—the plot of which the public 
discovery was due partly to Fisher, a little to De La Rue, but chiefly to 
Pendergrass. ‘This Smith, who thus placed the Duke in the odious 
light of a conspirator, was, says Macaulay, “a wretched spy”—a 
description to which exception cannot be taken. With some excess of 
emphasis, but with the advantage of becoming thereby able to draw a 
pretty parallel between Shrewsbury and Peterborough—Shrewsbury 
with “‘ one of those minds in which the slightest scratch may fester 
to the death; ” and Peterborough with “ one of those minds of which 
the deepest wounds heal and leave no scar ”—he adds that the contents 
of the memoirs which bear Smith’s name constituted “a foul calumny” 
beyond the doubt of any one who has examined the evidence. He 
gives, however, no intimation that there has been dispute whether the 
“‘ wretched spy ” was the author of the opprobrious volume. In this 
it is difficult to say he is not right. It would have lent dramatic 
interest, of which the noble historian would not have failed to avail 
himself, to attach weight—where weight indeed cannot reasonably be 
attached, the tacit acceptance of a contrary doctrine by bibliographers 
notwithstanding—to an assertion in the “ Memoirs of Secret Service 
of John Macky ;” for in these memoirs are drawn those ‘characters 
of the Court of Great Britain,” made famous by the pungent, racy, 
contemptuous, misanthropic marginalia of Dean Swift; and the asser- 
tion of one of them gives the authorship to this very Earl of Peter- 
borough, though allowing him the assistance of Dr. Davenant. It is 
hardly so clear that the composition—the mere secretarial work and 
arrangernent—was not a product of the facetious Tom Brown, whose 
memory (loth one is to say it) by no means tells anything which 
prevails against the likelihood of his compliance with a scheme which 
brought guineas to his pocket, wit to the aid of his employers, and 
disrepute to a man of a sensitive conscience. However, it must be 
allowed that Smith was either clumsy enough, generous enough, or 
well enough paid to draw the whole blame on himself. He was 
originally laid hold of during the progress of the investigation of 
Sir George Barclay’s plot. “ Iwas taken up,” says he piteously, “ by 
a messenger at midnight in my lodgings, and my papers seized. But 
Providence (for I can think it no less) put it into my head to show 
the messenger proofs of my correspondence with the Secretary’s office, 
which convinced the fellow that he was under a mistake, there being 
another gentleman of the same name hard by, to whose house he 
immediately went and broke it open, and took the gentleman (who 
might well be surprised at such a visit) into custody. This gave me 
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time to secure those original letters, for which the messenger came 
as well as for me. The next morning the gentleman was set at 
liberty and the error of the messenger corrected, and I again taken 
up. After which I was severely examined as a new-found traitor.” 
The severe examination did not result in anything immediately 
formidable. He was forbidden the Court, but retained in sufficient 
toleration to be either thought worth sending out of the country, or 
to be genuinely employed through Arnold of the Lower House in 
the dirtier part of Government work in Holland. Finding his pay 
irregular he returned. This was not well. The Duke of Shrewsbury 
had long written a letter to the Lords in his own defence ; and on 
this Smith or Brown published “Remarks.” Upon December 7, 
1699, Smith was accordingly ordered to be brought before the Lords ; 
on the 11th he was voted guilty of breach of privilege ; on the 15th 
a petition of his was met by a resolution that his “Remarks” were 
false and scandalous, and must be burnt by the hand of the common 
hangman in the Old Palace Yard, Westminster, on the following 
Monday ; on the 18th a Committee was appointed, greatly with an 
eye to him, to examine the Journals for precedents of punishment ; 
and on the following day the culprit was committed a prisoner to the 
Gatehouse at Westminster, where he stayed a considerable time. 

Some pleasant occurrences, chiefly at times more sanguinary 
than those in which Smith was forced by his double policy to make 
half-hearted use of his bafflement of the midnight messenger, would 
reward the patience of any one prepared to follow in the track of 
Imperial swords—tales of rescue and escape, of extraordinary presence 
of mind, or drollest misconception. Morlot,a French printer, received 
relief as accidental as any one. About 1649 he had allowed the 
author of the “Custode du Lit de la Reine”—the Regent, Anne of 
Austria—to send his libellous work to his press. He was appre- 
hended, and conducted under good escort to a “petit local.” 
Thence he issued only on the day fixed for his execution. Chance was 
that that very day a riot broke out, the Hussars who formed Morlot’s 
certege were dispersed as if by magic, and the condemned was at 
large. Superfluous to say, he renounced typography. 

Some perhaps may judge that to the sharp external check of fate 
nobility belongs—from reflected or “applied” higher design. But of 
original right nobility belongs by universal suffrage to intense fixity 
in meeting fate. Nobility of the latter kind would seem to have 
become no more extinct on British territory within the last half- 
century, than nobility of the former kind was in France just two 
centuries before. What confirmations of this there are, who can 
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tell? Here is one. After John Mitchel had been sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation for the publication of two articles 
inciting to treason in the United Irishman, it was determined that 
other journals should be begun to take its place. Within two weeks 
from the trial there was accordingly started the J/rish Tribune, of 
which Kevin Izod O’Doherty was jointly editor with Richard Dalton 
Williams, the “Shamrock” of the JVation. The first number was 
dated June 10, 1848. Again, just two weeks later, commenced another 
revolutionary organ, the /risk Fe/on, over which John Martin, who had 
hitherto been marked out by no desperate resistance of English 
policy, assumed the control. Before the middle of July the Govern- 
ment thought sufficient had been done to justify the compulsory 
appeal of the Z7zbune to the people, and the effective arrest of the 
Felon’s career. So the police were ordered forcibly to stop the sale 
of the papers by vendors in the streets, to break open the offices, 
to seize types, presses, and books. More; warrants were issued for the 
capture of all the editors—O’Doherty, Williams, Martin, Duffy of 
the JVation with them. Duffy was released, Martin convicted, 
Williams acquitted ; and this was the tale of Kevin O’Doherty. 
Before his “Young Ireland” journalism, while receiving the fit 
education of a Dublin medical student, he had made suit to a lady 
of Galway, Miss Eva Mary Kelly, whose revolutionary tendencies 
had already budded and shown fruit in the patriotic songs contri- 
buted above the signature of “‘Eva” to the JVation. Now Kevin's 
luck was to be sent first to Newgate, then on August 1o to. be 
arraigned at the bar of Green Street Court-house on the charge of 
treason-felony. The jury disagreed. A second jury was empanelled, 
and a second jury disagreed. ‘The day before his third arraignment 
he was offered a virtual pardon if he would plead guilty. He was 
under great tension. He sent for Eva. ‘It may seem,” said he, 
“ as if I did not feel the certainty of losing you, perhaps for ever, 
but I don’t like this idea of pleading guilty. Say, what shall I do?” 
** Do?” was the response, “why, be a man, and face the worst; I'll 
wait for you, however long the sentence may be.” Next day Kevin 
was sentenced to ten years’ transportation. Eva was allowed to see 
him once more. “ Be you faithful!” whispered she ; “ I'll wait.” 
And she did. There was some solace in calling in really expressive 
verse upon the people to acknowledge her intense faith in the lover 
of his country and of her ; but more in the period of testing being 
cut short. He had sailed out to Van Diemen’s Land in November 
1849, and after full five years he was set at liberty, on condition of 
his residing “anywhere out of the United Kingdom.” He went to 
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Paris; but by one short, snatched visit to Ireland he risked the breach 
of the condition. It was to land at Kingstown. In two days Eva 
was his bride. In 1856 the pardon granted to the exile was made 
unconditional. Ireland was now once more visited, degrees in 
medicine taken, and practice set up successfully. Some years after- 
wards man and wife sailed for Sydney, and made their home in 
Brisbane. In 1877 the Hon. Kevin Izod O’Doherty accepted a seat 
in the Legislative Council. 

These are some of the more romantic episodes in the history of the 
suppression of books. In England the day of burning books by 
the common hangman has passed. The list, disregarded as it has 
been by students both of history and literature, certainly reached to 
a length little short of four hundred items. But the widely interpret- 
able terms of blasphemy, indecency, and seditiousness are causes 
of suppression certainly not inactive either among us or on the 
Continent. ‘The condemnation of M. Léon Taxil’s novel, “ Les 
Amours Secrets de Pie Neuf,” at Montpellier ; the burning of the 
Gospels at Barcelona ; the confiscation of a translation of the “ De- 
camerone” at Berlin ; the prohibition of “ Laferte’s” or the Princess 
Dolgorouki’s “ Alexandre II.: Détails inédits de sa Vie intime et 
sur la Mort,” at St. Petersburg ; the dismissal of Mr. Joynes by Mr. 
Hornby from Eton ; the seizure of the Kerry Sentinel at Tralee— 
these and many other instances which crowd almost within a 
year show that the hand of the censor has not lost its cunning to 
grasp. Whether in this there be a shock to liberty, politicians, and 
they whose interests should be represented by them, have it alike in 
power and in duty to decide. 

W. H. OLDING. 
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MID-WINTER ON THE GANGES. 


EAVING Southampton on a grey wintry day, we reached 
Calcutta in time for a pleasant social Christmas, amid flowers 
and sunlight; and a few days later we started on our journey up 
country, never halting till we reached the ancient city of Moorshe- 
dabad. There we left the railway, and were ferried across the 
Bhagarithi, a tributary of the Ganges. Following its course for 
some miles, a beautiful moonlight drive brought us to the English 
settlement in the town of Berhampore, where kind friends welcomed 
us to their pleasant home. 

We did such justice to our new quarters that the sun was up, and 
our host miles away, pursuing his morning work, before we awoke 
to share the charming chota hdzeri, the Indian “ little breakfast,” of 
coffee and fragrant fruits. 

Then looking out, we saw signs of military life, which reminded 
us that this station is said to have been the cradle of mischief, which 
resulted in the massacre at Meerut, and the terrible story of 1857. 
Here it was that the 19th Bengal Native Infantry, having been found 
guilty of mutinous conduct, was disarmed and disbanded. Strange 
to say, however, no further evil resulted in this place. 

And very calm and peaceful it all seemed now as I sat in the 
pleasant verandah, sketching some fine old india-rubber trees in 
the garden. They have the same growth of stem as the banyan—/.e. 
very much divided into small stems, round one parent mass ; the 
leaves thick and glossy. Then we adjourned to an open summer- 
house, looking down on the broad, blue river, the Bhagarithi, from 
the wooded banks of which peep temples and tombs innumerable. 
The weather was perfect, like a calm English summer, scarcely a leaf 
quivering in the still, sunlit air. 

After a while we started to explore some of the tombs, and had a 
first experience of elephant-riding ; clambering up by a ladder, then 
holding on during the terrific convulsion when the good old beast 
(who had knelt down to facilitate our ascent) suddenly struggled to 
his feet again. I am not sure that elephant-riding ever becomes 
altogether a pleasure, but its discomforts vary greatly with the indivi- 
dual animal, some trudging smoothly along, others jolting hatefully. 
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The seats also vary much in the amount of purchase they afford. 
In the present instance we captured our grizzly hahti' unawares, and 
rode him quite in the rough, with only a pad, on which we sat 
poised, in fear and trembling. 

Finding our position too precarious to be pleasant, our mahout 
(driver) bade his charge kneel, and so we clambered down again. 
The old man was, to our eyes, well-nigh as great a curiosity as his 
charge ; his grey beard, and hair and eyelashes, contrasting so 
strangely with the dark brown of his loose wrinkled skin. 

Having rowed across the river, a walk through deep sand at last 
brought us to the tomb, where, shadowed by grand old trees and 
fair white flowers, rest the evil ashes of Sarajah Dowla, the amiable 
inventor of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

I think I scarcely need remind you of that story; how, in the 
year 1756, this powerful Nawaub, at the head of a large army, 
attacked the English garrison of three hundred men, who alone 
defended the “ English Factory,” which, standing in a marshy jungle, 
then represented the Calcutta of the present day. After a gallant 
defence the Factory was captured, and a hundred and forty-six pri- 
soners immured in a dungeon eighteen feet square, with only one 
opening for air, and this, in the stifling heat of a burning Indian 
summer—a space too small for the confinement of even one European. 

The horrors of that night may be imagined : the piteous cries for 
mercy ; the vain struggles to burst open the door; the prayers for 
water ; the mad despair in which at last the captives fought with and 
trampled on one another in the agonising effort to reach the window ; 
entreating the guards to fire on them and end their torture. The 
fiends watched them from the window, and replied to their prayers 
with shouts of laughter. When the morning broke, and the Nawaub 
called for the prisoners, the soldiers had to pile up the dead to make 
way for the living to escape. Only twenty-three, more dead than 
alive, had survived those hours of indescribable horror, and were 
transferred to wretched sheds and fed with grain and water ; some 
loaded with irons. As to the dead, their burial admitted of no 
Celay, so a great pit was dug into which one hundred and twenty- 
three bodies were flung, and hidden out of sight. 

Those deaths were swiftly avenged, when, in the battle of Plassy, 
Clive, with a force of three thousand men, utterly routed the Nawaub’s 
army of sixty thousand, who fled, leaving guns, camp baggage, and 
a legion of cattle to the victors, who thus, in fact, became masters 
of the land, where, hitherto, they had only dwelt on sufferance. 

1 Hahtt, elephant. ’ 
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Immediately after this victory Fort William was built at Calcutta. 
The Black Hole long continued in use as part of a warehouse, but 
was at length demolished. Many other stories are current of Sarajah 
Dowla’s amiable propensities ; one of the least horrible tells how he 
caused boats to be filled with men and then sank them in mid- 
stream, that he, sitting in his black marble palace, might watch their 
drowning agonies. 

We returned home by boat, in the moonlight. Several dead 
Hindoos floated past us. Vultures innumerable and tall adjutants 
were quarrelling over every such delicious morsel that drifted ashore, 
while countless frogs, foxes, jackals, and hyenas blended their 
voices in one sweet chorus, screaming, croaking, barking, baying, 
yelling. The piercing shrieks and yells of the latter are about the 
most unearthly sound imaginable, but one to which we soon got 
accustomed ; a hungry pack of jackals often careering past our very 
door, or venturing almost into the verandah. Sometimes they do 
creep in, and hide in the houses, when they are detected by their 
fox-like smell. They rarely bite unless molested. Nevertheless, there 
are many stories of their carrying away children from the native huts. 

These poor wretches are strangely utilised. I was sitting one 
day among the tall plantains in the garden, sketching an old bullock- 
well, and could not think why men were continually coming past 
with dead pariah dogs and jackals, till I found they were being 
buried at the roots of the vines to enrich the grapes! That well, by 
the way, was very near becoming the scene of a little tragedy ; for 
as I rose suddenly to watch a glorious red sunset, I kept uncon- 
sciously stepping backward, till, literally, I almost /e/¢ my foot stayed 
on the brink, in the very act of stepping down into the horrible black- 
ness ; not “the way home” that one would choose! It made me 
shudder all the evening to think what news that mail might have 
taken home. é 

These wells are a favourite means of suicide among Hindoo 
women, on the smallest pretext of any domestic quarrel. One 
magistrate told me that he had been tormented in his district by the 
multitude of such deaths, being convinced that deliberate murders 
were being committed at his very door, and yet baffling his powers 
of detection. At last he succeeded in fishing up one woman alive, 
and made sure of a full confession. So he promised her protection 
from all danger if she would betray her murderer, and was consi- 
derably taken aback when she indignantly denied having been 
thrown in, and said she had jumped in of her own free will. When 
questioned as to her reason for so doing, she replied that her husband 
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had declared she could not bake his chupatties properly, “ and 
did the Sahib imagine that any woman would survive such an 
insult?” We have heard of certain Jewish rabbins who allow 
divorces on grounds so slight that they suffer an aggrieved husband 
to put away the wife who has only been so unfortunate as to let his 
soup be singed ; but so deliberate a mode of “cutting off your nose 
to spite your face” as this Hindoo woman had devised to avenge 
herself on her lord, is certainly rather startling. 

New Year’s Eve found us encamped in a beautiful jungle at 
Dewan Serai; the Nawaub Nazim having got up a great wild boar 
hunt, to which he invited all the ladies in the neighhourhood, 
providing elephants on which we should accompany the beaters. 
Only two ladies were able to go, and were rewarded by a most 
delightful expedition. A long drive through well-wooded country 
showed us some fine old banyan trees, and sundry temples. We 
found the camp pitched under a large group of splendid old mango 
trees, and had our first experience of those luxurious Indian tents 
with the invariable black and yellow lining. One large central tent 
made a first-rate dining-room, where we did ample justice to good 
fare. Several members of the Calcutta Tent Club were present, 
mustering, in all, seventeen spears. ‘The Nawaub himself was 
detained by illness until the last morning ; his son, however, arrived 
in time for the sport. 

Nothing can well be conceived more picturesque than such a 
camp as this, at night ; the dark trees on every side—their glossy 
leaves reflecting the blue moonlight, and their great boles lighted 
up by the red camp fires, around which crouch all manner of 
native servants, in groups, according to their caste, with (or with- 
out) flowing drapery and bright turbans. Beyond the white 
tents of the Sahibs! are picketed their horses ; and in the nullah 
below, the bullocks are drinking; while tall camels and great 
dark elephants, and bullock-carts, and brilliantly curtained native 
carriages (quaint little Ekkas) stand about in all directions, guarded 
by a multitude of camp followers, and more fires. And all this lies 
in vivid light and shadow, clear as day, only softened and made 
beautiful by the dreamy moonlight. 

We sat at the door of our tents, and watched the Old Year out ; 
and so 1869 came in, in a style to us altogether new, a foretaste of 
how we should spend very many of its nights. It was bitterly 
cold, however, and we were thankful to heap on all our warm 
clothes, and oh ! so glad of thick worsted mittens. From the depths 


1 Gentlemen. 
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of the forest came the eerie cries of the jackals; and we tfied to 
persuade ourselves that we could distinguish the bark of genuine 
bond fide wolves, which were said to be alarmingly on the increase 
in this province of Behar.' 

Next morning we were off betimes for a genuine day’s “ pig- 
sticking.” It was a very pretty field. Fourteen elephants, each 
with several riders, formed in line, to beat the long grass. Of course, 
the gentlemen were mounted, ready to gallop in pursuit of any boars 
we started. All the morning we were on poor ground, and found 


1 The official returns of our War with Wild Beasts in British India are sugges- 
tive. Between the years 1875 and 1880 the numbers are as follow :— 
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only three pigs, two of which were slain ; not till one of them had 
shown fight, and severely cut one of the young Nawaub’s horses. 
No one, whose ideas of pigs are limited to the common domestic 
animal, can have any notion of the amount of sport to be obtained 
from these wild boar of the jungles. Only rouse one of these 
gaunt, lean creatures from his lair in the tall grass, and he will dash 
through the thorniest hedges, spring broad ditches, tumble over, and 
scramble up again, and away he tears over the plain at a pace which 
will test the energies of the best horse in the field. 

The object of each pursuer is to get the first spear, in other 
words, first draw blood. Sometimes a grim old tusker has pluck 
to turn, and charge his pursuer, and then the luckless steed may 
chance to get some ghastly cuts, before his grisly foe has yielded his 
life-blood to the rider’s spear. When the brawny boar thus stands at 
bay, he is no mean antagonist, as he stands champing in his rage 
and covered with foam ; his savage little eye glittering and his sharp 
cutting tusks all ready for work ; and very nasty work he can do if 
only he can get the chance, as divers men, even Pucca Shikarees,' 
have ere now found to their cost. We heard of one officer in the 
Rifles, whose horse having been frightfully cut, threw his rider, 
leaving him at the mercy of the infuriated pig, which literally cut 
him from head to heel, inflicting upwards of fifty wounds ere his 
comrades came up to his rescue. 

At midday we halted for tiffin, beneath the cool broad shadow of 
a clump of mango trees, and a very pleasant picnic it was, to all 
except the young Nawaub, who was keeping the rigid fast of 
Ramazan, and from sunrise till sunset could neither eat, drink, nor 
smoke. Even at sunset, he only allowed himself a cup of tea and 
a bit of bread, content to wait till his return to Moorshedabad at 
midnight for a more solid repast. 

After tiffin our road lay through most exquisite jungle ; chiefly 
masses of tall feathering bamboos, and glossy plantains with their 
immense leaves. When we came to clumps so thick that we could 
not get through, the elephants deliberately broke off branch by 
branch, till they had made an opening high enough to clear our 
heads. 

On reaching the grass again, we started eight boars in rapid 
succession, of which seven were speared. ‘The luckless pigs made 
wonderfully good running, and showed fight moreover, and more 
than one horse was terribly cut. The excitement was tremendous, 
but the fun soon changed to grief, for one fast and furious charge 


' First-class sportsmen. 
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resulted in a list of casualties so serious as to bring the day’s sport to 
a sudden close. Two men were down, with their horses, one rolling 
over with the pig, the poor brute already having two spears in him. 
Worse than all, one rider lay helpless in agony, his horse having 
rolled over him. He feared his hip was crushed. Mercifully it 
proved to be a broken rib and a dislocated ankle, but this was not 
known till next day, when a doctor arrived. Meanwhile, his friends 
improvised a litter, and carried him slowly back to camp. It was late 
before the torch-lit procession came in; a very different scene from 
the morning start, and an anxious night for the watchers. As our 
fagged elephants slowly trudged campwards, we drearily agreed that 
hunting instincts were very imperfect, and (like our radicalisms) 
were mere theories that could not stand the test of practice ! 

So entirely upset were all our ideas, that none even thought of 
saving the boar’s tusks, so the camp followers divided the’spoil, as 
they always do ; for though the Hindoos have nearly as great an 
abhorrence as the Mahommedans of tame pigs, they have no objection 
to wild boar ; even Brahmins will sometimes eat this meat. They 
have a sacred hog, Baraha, under which form Vishnu was once 
incarnate, and raised the earth from the depths of ocean on his tusks. 
I suppose for his sake they make this honourable distinction. The 
English never seem to think of tasting wild pig, though it must be 
precisely the same as Westphalian hams, which are so _ highly 
prized. 

Next morning the Nawaub arrived in person, but his son did not 
return. His Highness is reported to have about forty children ; and 
wives without number. It is said that his burial ground contains a 
long border of infant Nawaubs, whose untimely deaths have been the 
occasion of much lamentation. 

Thinking we had had enough of pig-sticking, the feminine 
element forsook the camp. Our route lay farther up-country, so we 
had to return to the railway, our next halt being at Allahabad, which 
involved about thirty-five hours of consecutive travelling. A liberal 
supply of champagne, pdté de foie gras, and such good things had 
been sent with us (we were a party of three), so we had a merry 
supper, and a sound sleep, notwithstanding the exceeding cold. We 
were nevertheless very grateful to a Scotchman, who brought hot 
coffee at daybreak to his unknown countrywomen. 

We passed the great coal mines at Raneegunge, which extend 
right under the bed of the Domooder, a rapid, impetuous torrent, 
liable to wild floods ; its stream is now bridged by a stately viaduct. 
The country seemed to become more and more dusty as we proceeded ; 
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all the green rice fields lay behind us, and everything looked dry 
and parched. The air was intensely still, and the hot sunshine 
seemed to make even the birds heavy of wing. We noted that along 
the horizon lay a dull brassy red cloud, which was gradually rising. 
It was a dust-storm rapidly sweeping over the plain. as it 
approached, the trees were violently tossed and shaken, the ground 
strewn with the yellow blossoms of the sweet babool tree, branches 
were torn off; in fact, it was a tremendous squall. In another 
moment we found ourselves in almost total darkness, by reason of 
the vast mass of floating sand, which was being blown along by the 
fury of the gale. We had quickly shut every window, yet in it came, 
so that we were half smothered. ‘These storms are very destructive 
to houses; so rapidly does the eddying whirlwind approach, 
that there is hardly time for the precaution of shutting doors, 
windows, and shutters, and in some cases the very roofs have been 
torn off. 

We reached Allahabad at midnight, and here another cordial 
Scotch welcome awaited me. How pleasant to find blazing fires and 
hot tea, to say nothing of the very unexpected luxury of a hot bottle 
in bed! Could this really be India? I had to send for a tailor 
next day to manufacture extra flannels! At the same time he had 
to make a white cover for my umbrella, as even my thick sun-hat 
was insufficient for safety when exposed to the sun’s rays. Even in 
the daytime one step makes all the difference from extreme freshness 
of the shade into the pleasant but dangerous sunshine, and after 
nightfall the air is, in the winter months, decidedly chilly. 

We were now for the first time living in a real Indian bungalow, 
with high thatched roof and pillared verandah. It had, however, a 
few special features of its own. Here my host held his magisterial 
court or cutchery, with his staff of moonshees (writers) and native 
police. Beneath the broad shade of the neeme and tamarind trees 
waited the crowd of witnesses, those who came from afar having 
divers quaint carriages ; there they sometimes sat for hours, smoking 
and devising how best to bamboozle the unfortunate magistrate, who, 
however, was happily gifted with perceptions too keen for the success 
of their little plots, and, guessing the truth by some intuition, would 
collect his mass of infinitesimal evidence with an acuteness which 
reminded me of those Australian trackers who, when searching for 
the body of a murdered man, suddenly, in the heart of the trackless 
bush, stopped, and picking up an ant, examined it minutely, and 
declared that it carried a minute atom of white man’s flesh. They 
then watched, and saw other ants running in the contrary direction, 
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and, judging that these were making for the feast, followed, and sure 
enough found the body of him they sought ! 

These Indian bungalows of the plains are always built only in 
one story. The rooms are large and high, but not so high as the 
roof. The ceiling is merely a sheet of tightly stretched canvas, 
along which we can see little feet running, for the space between the 
ceiling and the thatch is the home of a multitude of lizards, grey 
squirrels, and divers other creatures. These Indian lizards are ugly 
little things, and the Mahommedans wage war against them, and call 
them “ crab cheese,” evil things, and vow they bite. This, however, 
is a mere excuse for killing them, from some preposterous belief that 
the lizard hangs its head in mimicry of their attitudes in worship. 
This, I think, is one of the few exceptions to the kindliness with which 
all living creatures are treated—the Hindoos of course protecting all 
life—from the ever-present belief in transmigration, and the conse- 
quent conviction that every bird or beast may be animated by some 
spirit once human. At the same time it must be confessed that the 
manner in which wretched posthorses and waggon-bullocks are 
maltreated is beyond measure brutal. Nevertheless kindness to all 
living creatures is the general rule, so all manner of living things 
become tame, and scarcely move away at the approach of man. 

One family of pretty grey birds is known as The Seven Sisters ; 
it is a species of Minar which has adopted the number of perfection 
and always goes about in that company. These assemble outside 
the bath-rooms, along with the sparrows and the crows, well knowing 
the hour when the big wooden tubs will be emptied, and the water 
allowed to rush out, to freshen the roses. So the birds wait for their 
bath and drink. 

Every bed-room has its own bath-room, with one corner built off 
by a little wall a foot high, to allow for the process of upsetting 
baths. Along this low wall stand a row of great round water-pots of 
red earthenware, and before daybreak a bheestie walks in with a skin 
of water just drawn from the well, and fills them all. They are 
literally round, like balls ; so, to prevent their rolling over, there are 
either hollows in the clay wall, on which they stand, or else rings of 
straw. To lift them you must hold them by the round mouth, and very 
heavy they are. Here a castor-oil lamp is kept burning all night, as 
darkness is supposed to be alike favourable to thieves and creeping 
things, snakes and centipedes. It is astonishing how quickly your 
instinct teaches you to be on the watch for these. 

For my own part, I had such a morbid terror of finding some 
creature curled up inside my slippers, that I always took the precau- 
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tion of keeping these under my pillow, and, as to stepping on the floor 
barefooted, that would have involved an amount of courage to which I 
could lay no claim! more especially when the rooms are carpeted with 
that Indian grass matting of which sharp tiny points are for ever suggest- 
ing the presence of stinging creatures, The matting is sometimes made 
of grass, sometimes of bamboo, ora sort of papyrus which is split when 
green, and makes a smooth shiny flooring, always cool and clean. 

In some of the older bungalows, the bath-rooms and verandahs 
are coated with chunam, which looks like cream-coloured polished 
marble. It is a sort of fine lime, made of burnt sea shells, and 
supposed to have been mixed with the white of eggs. The secret of 
its manufacture has however been lost, and no substitute has been 
found to compare with it. 

Among the household pests especially dreaded, none entail more 
vigilant precautions than the destructive white ants, creatures no 
bigger than grains of living rice, whose armies work so swiftly and 
so silently, that, if left undisturbed for a day or two, they will com- 
pletely destroy any woodwork to which they take a fancy; and 
although, from their love of working in darkness, they will not touch 
the outer surface, but leave a most respectable exterior, a touch will 
soon betray the hollow sham, and prove that nothing remains beneath 
so fair a show but crumbling dust. So strong is their aversion to 
light that, as a general rule, it is sufficient safeguard merely to raise 
each box or article of furniture on such a stand as shall allow a free 
current of air beneath it. A couple of bricks or empty wine bottles 
laid like rollers are all that is needed ; also, to avoid close contact 
with the wall. Wherever these busy workers make their way, they 
form secure tunnels for their own safety, of hard mortar as solid as 
stone ; sometimes so entirely filling up the woodwork which they 
have hollowed, that it becomes a more solid structure than before, 
though of a different material. Pictures have sometimes been thus 
dealt with, and mirrors, when fastened to the walls, their wooden 
framework and back being entirely eaten away all but the thinnest 
external crust, while the glasses remain strongly cemented to the 
wall itself. 

Countless are the annoyances consequent on books and papers 
being thus destroyed—indeed, goods of all sorts. One tradesman 
told me he had received a large supply of English goods one day, 
and unpacked them in the evening. One single night they lay on 
the ground, and next morning were literally reduced to powder. 
He showed me his door, apparently of good strong timber, which, 
however, crumbled at a touch, utterly destroyed ; and the worst of it 
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is that once they attack a house there is no limit to their devastations, 
nor any means of knowing which rafter or door-post will next give way. 
We happily escaped any serious damage from these tiny hidden foes, 
though sometimes a little ridge of hard earthy cement, running along 
a door or wall, would mark where they were beginning to tunnel a 
dark covered way for future operations, thus giving timely warning 
to experienced eyes. Another race of ants which sometimes proved 
troublesome are the little red fellows, which attack an ill-cured plume 
or any such pleasant article of food, and reduce it to very small 
fragments indeed. But the creatures that gave us the most trouble 
(chiefly in the hills) were the lovely little silvery fish-insects, never 
exceeding an inch in length, in form just like a little fairy fish, with 
several minute legs near the head. They chiefly delight in unwashed 
muslin and paper of all sorts, and their ravages were really without 
end. Any book left undisturbed on a shelf, any box left unopened 
for a few days, was sure to be detected by these beautiful innocent- 
looking silvery creatures, whom it seems so cruel to kill, but who, 
nevertheless, are so terribly destructive. One day, on unfolding a 
new muslin square, I found it absolutely riddled with holes bitten 
clean out by these sharp invisible teeth, and on inspecting the case 
where it had lain, I captured fully a hundred of these mischievous 
little beauties, of every size, down to a mere pin’s point. 

Of larger creatures, not mischievous, none delighted me so much 
as the little grey squirrels, which make their home in every corner of 
the thatch and in every old tile on the roof of the gardeners’ sheds. 
They are the loveliest little creatures, darting in and out in the sun- 
shine. Sometimes I have seen one dart up to my side and carry off 
a scrap of biscuit or bread, and sit nibbling it in delight till the great 
saucy crows, with the grey necks, came to snatch it from him. Their 
impudence knows no bounds. I have often seen them carry off 
bread from a child’s hands, if she chanced to turn her head the other 
way, to the great amazement of the poor wee woman. And con- 
stantly twenty or thirty would come close round the verandah to see 
whether the large Angora cat could spare any of her breakfast. The 
cat, in her turn, would sit watching for the entrance of the Kitmut- 
gars (table servants), whose bare feet were a source of great delight 
to her; so she would spring out suddenly and make a dive at them, 
to the great discomfiture of the owners, who, however, have rather a 
weakness for cats, and are invariably kind to them. 

The excellence of these men as waiters is astonishing. They are 
so very attentive ; so quick and watchful. There is one thing, how- 
ever, which the Eastern mind cannot master—namely, the propriety 
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of helping ladies before gentlemen, a homage to the sex which they 
seem determined never to remember. It is, however, necessary for 
every one to have a servant to~himself, as they have no notion of 
foraging for any but their own master, so that if you intend dining 
out you must merely mention the fact, and on reaching your friend’s 
house, will find your servant there ready to attend to you. Possibly 
your host may not be provided with a sufficient quantity of plate, in 
which case his head-man will send word to yours, that certain things 
are required. Should you recognise your own crest, you are not 
supposed to make any comment thereon, as probably your butler 
may have occasion to borrow in his turn. But after such joint 
entertainments the kitmutgars have a very solemn division of silver 
and counting of spoons. Though all alike are dressed in white, a 
variety of livery is marked by the pattern and colour of waist-scarf 
and of the peculiar flat hat, which they adopt in lieu of turban. 

The only exception to the rule of having to be attended by your 
own servants is at the table of the Governor-General, where no out- 
siders are admitted. The servants at Government House are alto- 
gether clothed in scarlet, having a shield worked on the breast, 
bearing the royal arms in gold and colours, and a very gorgeous set of 
attendants they are—notwithstanding their bare brown feet. It must 
be confessed that an ordinary English dinner-table does look dull and 
colourless for lack of these varied ingredients. 

Among the peculiarities of supply for Indian tables are the 
Mutton Clubs, when four families agree to have their mutton properly 
fed on gram, and killed and quartered, each family in turn getting 
the head and feet. ‘This arrangement is due to the fact that no 
meat will keep in the hot weather. Being the sole means of supply, 
it is edifying to behold joints of the same animal alternately appear- 
ing with and without mint sauce, and diversified with the titles of 
mutton or lamb! Gram is the grain on which cows, horses, goats, 
and all domestic animals are fed, as are also the natives themselves ; 
consequently the animals are supposed sometimes to be defrauded of 
their allowance. When such suspicion is afloat, the creatures are 
brought up to the Sahib’s house and made to feed in his presence. 
To the new comer it is somewhat startling at first to see this odd 
muster for meals in front of the verandah. The objection to 
“ bazaar-fed mutton” versus “ gram-fed,” is that the former is 
always tough, and is supposed to have fed on all manner of 
rubbish. The same idea applies to the rich creamy milk of the 
buffalo, which certainly is an unclean feeder. It is, in fact, a mere 


Scavenger, and will eat any offal it finds. There is certainly no 
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reason why it should not be fed as carefully as a cow; however, the 
prejudice exists, and though the cream and butter are alike good 
(only very white in colour), no European will make use of them. It 
is one of the many proofs of the bliss of ignorance and the folly of 
prying into culinary antecedents ! 

Speaking of milk, the Indian cows have an intense antipathy to 
losing sight of their calves, which consequently are always brought 
into the maternal presence at milking hours ; the Gwaliors (cowmen) 
declare that the cows will hold their milk if this is not done, so, 
should the real calf die, they stuff the skin with straw, and allow her 
to lick that ; which she does with perfect satisfaction. 

This phase of maternal tenderness did not fail to attract the 
notice of the early Aryan poets. One of the hymns in the Rig Veda 
addressed to the Maruts or Storm-gods begins by comparing two 
rivers rushing down from the Himalayas to the sea to two white 
cows longingly hastening to lick their calves. 

The change from the fresh greenness of Lower Bengal, where the 
whole air seemed scented with the fragrant wild Babool trees, to the 
dried-up country round Allahabad (and indeed all the North-west 
Provinces) was positively startling. Thick layers of white dust, 
inches deep, lay everywhere. The rains had proved a delusion, and 
it was said that in the previous twelvemonth there had literally been 
only two wet days. Consequently famine was imminent, and daily 
prayers for rain were offered, not only in the churches, but in all the 
temples, and stili there was no sign of its coming, though every day as 
we looked at the grey, almost English sky, with soft fleecy clouds, 
some deluded being would say, “ Why! I do believe it is going to 
rain!” Once or twice half a dozen drops did manage to fall, as 
though some angel had shaken a dewy wing above the parched city, 
and then the temples began to beat tomtoms and to rejoice aloud ; but 
they soon found out their mistake, and renewed their prayers for the 
blessing so long withheld. Even then famine-stricken wretches were 
coming in from the country seeking food, and in truth it is difficult 
to imagine how life could be sustained on less than the regular 
allowance of these poor creatures—a little rice and pulse, nothing more. 

And all this time the Mahommedans were keeping their rigid fast 
of Ramazan and growing daily leaner and morelean. At length the 
fast was over and the festival of the Buckra Eed followed, when goats 
are killed and eaten sacramentally in remembrance of the sacrifice of 


1 Just the same thing used to be always done in Scotland, and the sham calf 
was called a tulchan. Hence the term Tulchan Bishops, by which the Covenanters 
designated those bishops who were foisted on them against their will. 
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Ishmael on Mount Ararat by his father Abraham, which was duly 
averted by a Heaven-sent goat. Then the whole Mahommedan male 
population arrayed itself in fair linen, with gorgeously embroidered 
waist-scarfs and turbans, and went forth to worship in the mosques (or 
Musjids as they are called in India), and thence came to visit some 
grand old tombs in the Kooshroo Bagh, where we were sketching : 
so we surveyed them at our leisure. Bagh means garden, and here four 
tombs, each the size of a great church, mark the resting-place of the 
Rajah of the Glad Face, and his wife, brother, and friend. The tombs 
are beautifully carved buildings, crowned with a great dome. They 
are still shadowed by some very fine old tamarind trees, though the 
finest specimens of these trees, unequalled for size and beauty, were 
cut down a very few years ago, by order of some tasteless and sense- 
less magistrate. There were formerly beautiful avenues of these 
trees all round the town, but these likewise have disappeared before 
the insatiable thirst for “improvements,” and sorely their want is 
now felt along those broad dusty roads, 

Outside the Kooshroo Gardens is a large caravanserai, formerly a 
great halting place for caravans, and crowded with camels, elephants, 
and bullocks ; but the omnivorous railway has absorbed so much 
of the traffic that the travellers who now rest here are few and far 
between. But there is still a picturesque bazaar beneath the trees, 
with great gates on either side, and a deep, cool well, where the 
women come to draw water and rest awhile beneath the great Peepul 
tree. 

The principal gateway here is thickly studded with horseshoes 
of every size and make. There are hundreds of them nailed all over 
the great gates, doubtless the offerings of many a wayfarer who has long 
since finished his earthly pilgrimage. We could not find out what 
was the exact idea connected with this custom—probably much the 
same notion of luck as we attach to finding a horseshoe (especially 
one with the o!d nails still in their place!) We afterwards noticed 
that the sacred gates of Somnath, preserved in the Fort at Agra, are 
similarly adorned. It reminded us of that curious old manorial right 
still kept up at Oakham, in Rutlandshire, where every peer of the 
realm is bound, the first time he enters the town, to present a horse- 
shoe to be nailed on the old portal, which is well-nigh covered with 
these lordly tributes. It is said that in case any contumacious peer 
should refuse to pay this tax, the authorities have a right to stop his 
carriage and levy their black-mail by unshoeing one of the horses. 
To avert so serious an annoyance, the tribute-shoe is generally 
ready, some being of enormous size, and inscribed with the name of 
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the donor. Whether these eastern horseshoes were taxes or offer- 
ings I cannot tell; but it certainly is very curious to observe how 
widespread is the superstitious reverence attached to this particular 
form. 

It has been suggested, and apparently with some reason, that in 
ancient pagan times it may have been a recognised symbol in 
serpent-worship, and hence may have arisen its common use as a 
charm against all manner of evil. ‘The resemblance is obvious, more 
especially to that species of harmless snake! which is rounded at 
both ends, so that head and tail are apparently just alike. The 
creature moves backwards or forwards at pleasure ; hence the old 
belief that it actually had two heads and was indestructible, as even 
when cut into two parts it was supposed that the divided heads would 
seek one another, and re-unite. It stands to reason that in a snake- 
worshipping community such a creature would be held in high 
reverence. Even in Scotland, various ancient snake-like bracelets 
and ornaments have been found which seem to favour this theory ; 
and at a very early period both snakes and horseshoes seem to have 
been engraven as symbols on sacred stones. We hear of the latter 
having been sculptured, not only on the threshold of old London 
houses, but even on that of ancient churches in various parts of 
Britain. And in the present day we all know the idea of luck con- 
nected with finding one, and how constantly they are nailed up on 
houses, stables, and ships, 2s a charm against witchcraft. In Scot- 
land—all parts of England and Wales—and especially in Cornwall 
(where not only on vans and omnibuses, but sometimes even on the 
grim gates of the old gaols), we may find this curious trace of ancient 
superstition. Whatever may have been its origin, it certainly is 
remarkable that it should survive both in Britain and in Hindoostan. 


* The Amphis Boena, which much resembles the British blind-worm, It 
certainly was held in reverence in Ceylon, where it was pointed out to us by a 
well-educated native on a sculptured stone near one of the temples at Badulla, 
where living serpents were worshipped in memory of men still in the prime of life. 


Cc. F. GORDON CUMMING. 

















OATHS, IMPRECA TIONS, AND 
ANATHEMAS. 


N this paper I do not propose to treat of curses in the malevolent 
and wicked sense of the word, nor of legal and compulsory 
oaths exacted in courts of justice, in our own as well as in other coun- 
tries. Much might be said upon this subject, especially if I began 
my homily with the solemn injunction of the Gospel—“ Swear not 
at all; neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne ; nor by the earth, 
for it his footstool ”—an injunction which, if the nations were half as 
Christian as they pretend to be, would have made an end to legal 
oaths nearly nineteen centuries ago. But this branch of the subject 
is alien to my purpose, and I therefore pass it over, and proceed to 
the consideration of the oaths that are not enjoined by the law—be 
they in the form ofimprecations, asseverations, objurgations, choleric 
exclamations and anathemas, more or less earnest and virulent— 
which have long been current in the talk of the multitude of all 
countries, ancient as well as modern. 

The vice of profane and thoughtless swearing was formerly much 
more prevalent than it is in our day, and, though not likely to become 
altogether extinct even among the classes that ought to know better 
than to indulge in it, is happily diminishing. It is now mostly, though 
not entirely, confined to the vulgarest and least refined classes of 
society, who indulge in it from sheer habit, and without thought of 
its meaning or its want of meaning. 

Let me state, by way of exordium, that the promulgation of Puri- 
tanic ideas on the subject of oaths, as they are heard in the common 
intercourse of society, and in the mouths of people who mean no 
harm by them, is no part of my purpose. On the contrary, much 
may be said in their favour, more especially when they are used as 
mere ebullitions of excited feeling, as vents of temporary anger or dis- 
pleasure, when no profanity or blasphemy is associated with them in 
the mind or dwells on the tongue of the utterer. Such oaths are the 
genuine outbursts of natural feeling, and are difficult and often im- 
possible to control on occasions, when, if it were not for the “ word,” 
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a “blow” might take its place ; and when they act as a relief to an 
excitement that might, for lack of outlet, prove injurious to the 
mental health, or lead to violence or a breach of the peace. 
Damn—which I shall not attempt to conceal, as lady novelists 
and prudish writers do, under the thin disguise of d**n—is a pecu- 
liarly English word, and, if not preceded by the name of the Deity, 
does not necessarily imply profanity either of thought or expression. 
Its too common, almost universal, use by Englishmen has led the 
continental folk to designate Englishmen sarcastically as ‘“ God- 
damns.” “I sold a pair of gloves to a God-dama this morning,” 
said a Parisian fair one serving in a shop in the Rue St. Honoré, with- 
out thinking there was anything wrong in the epithet. In the same 
way Béranger, in 1815, when the allied armies were in possession of 
Paris, wrote of the English and their hats, which were not to his 


taste— 
Quoique leurs chapeaux soient bien laids, 
God-damn—moi, j’aime les Anglais. 


When in Paris in 1848, just before the outbreak of the Revolution 
of February of that year, I made the acquaintance of a venerable gen- 
tleman, the Count de Noé, peer of France, one of the ancient noddesse, 
and father of the celebrated caricaturist who published under the name 
of “Cham,” or Shem, the son of Noah. The Count in his youth, when 
exiled during the Reign of Terror in the first Revolution, served in 
the British army, and there acquired, as his friends and his son 
alleged, the habit of profuse and unnecessary swearing, for which 
he was renowned. He could not open his mouth to utter the most 
commonplace sentence without a curse, wholly unprovoked, and 
not at all ornamental. Such rapid volleys of senseless anathemas 
I never before knew to proceed from the lips of a human being. 
“The British army in his time,” he said, “always swore in that 
manner.” He had got into the habit and did not wish to rid himself 
of it, as it kept up his reminiscences of the happiest period of his 
life, when he served as a trooper among the young sprigs of the 
English aristocracy. In fact, he thought that his imprecations were 
ornaments to his discourse rather than blemishes. Tristram Shandy 
records that the British army swore terribly in Flanders, but if it swore 
more terribly than the Count de Noé did, nine-tenths at least of its 
habitual talk must have been made up of imprecations. The Count had 
not the excuse of venting his oaths as outlets for anger or displeasure, 
but discharged them from his gullet like shots from a revolver, in 
sheer thoughtless and parrot-like repetition of unmeaning jargon. He 
was, in this respect, unlike the lawyer from Perth mentioned by 
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Dean Ramsay in his amusing “ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character,” who was exceedingly angry with the Duke of Athole for 
failing to keep an appointment, and who was described by a High- 
lander who witnessed his wrath as having “sworn tremendously.” 
‘But, whom did he swear at ?” asked a good woman standing by. 
“Oh! he did not swear at anybody in particular,” was the reply, 
“but just stood in the middle of the road and swore at large!” 
“Our John swears awfully,” said a Scottish lady of her brother, as 
recorded by the same writer, “and we try a’ we can do to correct 
him ; but nae doubt his swearin’ is a great set-off to his conversation.” 
The minister’s wife, condoling with her husband, who had knocked 
his shins against the scraper at the door, and received a hurt which 
_ caused him to wince and make wry faces, and even to roar with pain, 
“counselled him to go into the garden and swear awee, but by no 
means to swear in the manse.” 

The late Patrick Park, the eminent sculptor, almost rivalled the 
Count de Noé in his imprecatory epithets, with this difference, that 
the Count used his oaths in cold blood and almost mechanically, 
whereas Park only employed them when he was excited. Being on 
board the Highland steamboat proceeding up the Caledonian Canal, 
through the chain of beautiful lakes to Inverness, he was accosted 
by another passenger, a once famous engineer, with the angry 
question, “Is it true, Mr. Park, that you said I was not worth a 
damn?” ‘I don’t remember that I ever said so,” replied Park, 
“but, if I did, I under-estimated you. You are worth two damns 
—and I damn you twice !” 

Beaumarchais, in the ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro,” makes pointed mention 
of the English God-damn as the very bone and sinew of the language. 
“ Diable!” says he, “ c’est une belle langue que l’Anglais. II] en faut 
peu pour aller loin. Avec God-dam en Angleterre on ne manque 
de rien. Les Anglais 4 la vérité ajoutent par-ci par-ld quelques 
autres mots en conversant ; mais il est bien aisé de voir que God- 
dam est le fond de leur langue.” 

When “damn ” is used as an imprecation or a malediction, as it 
too often is, the damnation is almost if not invariably confined to the 
eyes of the person against whom the curse, whatever it may amount 
to, is directed in the mind of the utterer. No one dreams in his 
fiercest wrath of hurling his imprecations against the head, the beard, 
the face, the mouth, the teeth, the arms, the legs, or the body of the 
person against whom his anger is directed. ‘That such oaths, how- 
ever, have been imagined will be evident to all readers of Rabelais, 
who remark the comprehensive and exuberant catalogue of all 
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possible oaths—in which every imaginable part of the body, outward 
and inward, manifest and hidden, receives its malediction—so that it 
becomes impossible for a swearer, however ingenious, to swear out of 
the wide boundary prescribed in it. 

Damn has a meaning precise and well-defined ; but the unmean- 
ing oaths in common use almost defy calculation by their number, 
and comment by their silliness. The Italians often swear by Bacchus 
—* Per Bacco.” The English people of our day are still found to 
imprecate by “Jove,” or by “Jupiter,” or by “Jingo.” Few know 
what the last word really signifies, and what is its derivation. They 
also swear by the Holy Poker, by My Lord Harry, by Gosh, by 
Jabers, by Blazes, and speak of the “ Deuce ” as if the word were 
synonymous with the Devil. “Jingo” is an old British or Keltic oath, 
of great force of meaning originally, and is derived from “ Dian ”— 
pronounced jian, vengeance, and gaoth—pronounced “ go,” or “ gu,” 
blast or breath, and really means the blast of vengeance, an oath that 
survives in another and less emphatic form—*“ Blast you!” which 
seems to be a particular favourite by the constant use that is made of 
it. The exclamation of “Oh dear!” and “Oh dear me !” are the Angli- 
cised renderings of the Keltic Dia mi (Dee a me), my God ! and of Dia 
mt, oh my God—expressions that might not perhaps be employed so 
often if their origin and true meaning were generally known to the 
fair ladies, to whom they are so familiar. 

Many attempts are made by swearers to avoid taking God’s name 
in vain—by using “od” as an abbreviation of God, as in the still 
current “ zounds !”—“‘od’s life,” and the once popular “ od’s Jodikins ” 
and “od’s itikins,” found in Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 
The two last forms of swearing are more than profane, inasmuch as 
they are obscene and disgusting, as all who know the meaning of the 
old Keltic monosyllables “bod” and “ pit” will admit—meanings 
with which no writer of the present day would dare to sully his page. 
The French imitate the English in their desire not to desecrate 
God’s name by their imprecations, and resort to grotesque 
evasions and clumsy subterfuges to get round the difficulty—which 
they scarcely admit to be insurmountable, substituting for the very 
profane oath, “‘ Sacré nom de Dieu,” the words first introduced and 
made popular by military men, “Sacré nom d’une pipe,” “Sacré nom 
d’un chien!” and still more common “Sacré bleu!” The Germans 
have saperlotte, as a form of the same senseless imprecation. Dash is 
often used by the mealy-mouthed as a synonym for the more 
emphatic damn—as in the silly exclamations “ Dash my wig” and 
“ Dash my buttons.” 

The readers of Sterne’s “ Tristram Shandy” will remember the 
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comical predicament of the two old ladies, whose mule, in crossing 
the mountain pass, could not be prevailed upon, either by persuasion 
or by force, by caresses or by blows, to budge an inch, but remained 
obstinately fixed on the road. One old lady suggested that possibly 
a good round oath might answer the purpose. But neither would 
be guilty of the profanity of swearing, although both agreed that a 
curse would be effective. What was to be done? After earnest 
deliberation it was finally resolved that the oaths—delivered ore 
rotundo—should be launched at the brute forthwith ; and that the 
sin of making use of them should be minimized, or even extinguished, 
by dividing the syllables of the anathema between the two swearers : 
one saying fou-, the other /re, making the horrid oath fowtre, which it 
was thought no mule could resist. The experiment was tried, but 
only to result in failure, as Sterne narrates in his inimitable manner. 

In the present day, the most common as well as the most disgust- 
ing form of oath among the English vulgaris the epithet “bloody,” which 
some, with more refinement than their fellows, have attempted to su- 
persede and obliterate by the less offensive word “blooming ”—that 
suggests the old meaning, but in a milder form. Mr. Julian Sharman, 
in an interesting volume recently published, entitled “A Cursory 
History of Swearing,” ! to which I have been indebted for the idea of 
this paper, suggests that the English borrow this highly objectionable 
word from the German d/utig. Blutig is no doubt a German word, 
as bloody its synonym is an English one; but in both languages 
the word has a natural and inoffensive meaning ; as when we speak of 
a bloody battle. The Germans, unlike the English, have confined the 
use of the word to that innocent and inoffensive meaning, and never 
use it in the sense of an expletive of intensity, as in the slang of the 
present times the adjectives “ dreadful” and “awful” are made to do 
duty for “very” and “ exceeding.” When a coarse Englishman declares 
in his disgusting phraseology that he is sanguinary hot, or sanguinary 
cold, or sanguinary tired, or sanguinary hungry, or sanguinary thirsty, 
as the case may be, he only employs the word bloody as synonymous 
with the meek word—too meek for his sturdy nature—of “ very.” 
Dean Swift once wrote to Laurence Sterne that it was d/oody hot in 
Dublin, not intending by the use of the word to be guilty of an 
outrage against good manners or an assault upon the purity of the 
polite language of the time—but simply using a word that he found in 
currency among the Irish people with whom he associated. The 
word, offensive as it has become, is in reality the innocent relic of the 
old Keltic or Gaelic once spoken by all the people of these islands, 
ages before the formation of the actual English language out of the 

’ London : Nimmo & Bain, 1884. 
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Flemish and German materials, which now form its bulk and body 
to the almost complete exclusion of other components, except such 
as are derived from the French and the Latin. In that ancient 
tongue “blocdy” loses all its offensiveness—or rather it never had 
any—for it simply means “rather,” “partially,” or “in a degree.” 
So that when Dean Swift said that it was “bloody” hot, he only 
meant that it was rather hot. 

It is possible that this authentic explanation of the real harmless- 
ness and propriety of the word—if it ever reach the mind, or is taken 
to the heart of the multitude—may be instrumental in leading the 
millions who now indulge in it—in the erroneous idea that it is 
very wicked and wrong—to avoid the use of it. ‘What a pity it 
is,” said a young lady, “that it is not a sin to drink champagne ; it 
would be so much nicer if it were!” I throwthis out as a hint, 
without the slightest idea that any good will ever come of it, as it is 
almost too much to hope for. 

There is another English word of evil repute, which dwells in 
the mouth of the vulgar, and which is sometimes euphemized into 
beggar, by the simple change of its leading vowel from wz to e. 
Originally there was no harm whatever in the word, and in its ancient 
form of duéaghair in the Gaelic vernacular of our remote ancestors, 
merely signified a shepherd or a herdsman. 

“ The deuce take it ” is a mild form of an oath, of which the origin 
is not easy of explanation. By some it is thought to be a corruption 
of Deus, God ; while others derive it from the Greek Zeus, Jupiter: 
but the senses in which it is usually employed—such as the “ deuce 
take it,” “the deuce is in it,” “a deuced bad lot”— forbid the accept- 
ance of either of these words as the original. The commonly re- 
ceived notion is that “ deuce” is the devil, but there is no warrant for 
the supposition. 

It may be mentioned that the English law imposes a fine on 
the use of profane oaths, which has often been enforced, but 
which is now and has long been obsolete, though it is well worthy 
of revival, if only to check the practice of profane swearing in the 
streets by vulgar ruffians who shock the modesty of women, and 
pollute the ears of the young, by their odious abuse of language. In 
a book published in 1611, entitled a “Sword against Swearers,” it is 
stated that in the reign of King Henry I. the penalty imposed upon 
a duke for swearing was forty shillings, upon a baron twenty shillings, 
upon a squire ten shillings, upon a yeoman three shillings and four- 
pence, while a boy or page was to undergo a whipping for the offence. 


CHARLES MACKAY. 














SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE SPECTRE OF THE BROCKEN. 


IR DAVID BREWSTER, in his “ Letters on Natural Magic,” 
thus describes this celebrated phantom: “ About a quarter- 
past four he (Mr. Hane) went towards the inn, and looked round to 
see whether the atmosphere would afford him a free prospect towards 
the south-west, when he observed at a very great distance, towards 
Achtermannshohe, a human figure of a monstrous size. His hat 
having been almost carried away by a violent gust of wind, he sud- 
denly raised his hand to his head to protect his hat, and the colossal 
figure did the same. He immediately made another movement by 
bending his body—an action which was repeated, the spectral figure. 
M. Hane was desirous of making further experiments, but the figure 
disappeared. He remained, however, in the same position, expect- 
ing its return, and in a few minutes it again made its appearance on 
the Achtermannshohe, when it mimicked his gestures as before.” 
Then he called the landlord, and two mimicking figures were seen. 

When I was a student in Edinburgh, residing in the old town 
near the college, one part of my physical discipline was to climb 
Arthur’s Seat, daily, from the steep side, opposite the end of 
Rankeillor Street, run down the easy slope towards Holyrood, and 
then walk back to my lodgings. On one of these occasions I saw 
the spectre of the Brocken, which was doubly interesting, as Professor 
Jamieson, whose class in Natural History I was attending, had 
recently described it. I wrote an account of it and sent it to him, 
but he never replied, and took no notice of it. He was very old 
then, and rather morose ; probably regarded my letter as a student’s 
hoax. 

The chief point of my letter was an original explanation of the 
magnified dimensions of the figure, which I still believe to be correct, 
though during all the years that have intervened I have not seen 
offered by anybody else. 

The phantom appeared, as it always appears at the Brocken, 
when the sun was very near the horizon. The weather was very 
remarkable and unusual. A ground fog enveloped the whole of 
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Edinburgh and the country around. I should not have climbed the 
hills at all through such a mist, but for my resolution to take the 
prescribed daily exercise in all weathers. On reaching the summit I 
was surprised to find myself above the fog, with a perfectly clear sky 
overhead, and a magnificent ocean of white cloud billows stretching 
away below to the horizon seawards. 

The surface of the mist immediately below was ragged and ill- 
defined, and presently a thin waif of it rose and enveloped me. A 
gigantic figure was instantly projected upon it, or rather in it. It 
vanished and reappeared several times with the fluctuations of the 
level of the mist. 

On observing it carefully my first impression of its gigantic 
dimensions was greatly modified. It was only an e/ongated repre- 
sentation of myself ; there was no lateral magnifying. The legs were 
greatly exaggerated, producing an absurd effect when I lifted one of 
them. ‘There was no perceptible magnifying of the head. Further 
scrutiny revealed the contradictory fact that although the figure was 
absurdly elongated, it was little or no taller than myself, the head 
being about horizontally opposite to my own, and the feet actually 
touching my feet. 

It was simply a shadow projected ¢hrough the mist, thus having 
horizontal as well as vertical dimensions, and was magnified nearly 
in the same manner as though it had been thrown upon a screen 
inclined considerably from the vertical. I was looking through this 
shadow ; the shadow of my legs was comparable to that which is 
projected on the pavement by a gas light, as I was looking down 
upon this part, and thus had a view of the length of the through 
projection ; but when looking point-blank at the shadow of my head 
this through-projection was foreshortened to zero, and I only saw 
that part of the shadow as though it were thrown on a vertical 
screen. 

Directly I understood this the apparent magnitude of the phantom 
was curiously diminished. 

Some years afterwards, when again residing in Edinburgh as a 
teacher, a thin light fog obscured the town on a summer afternoon. 
I lost no time in climbing the hill, and after waiting about an hour 
had another view of the same phantom under exactly the same con- 
ditions, but more flickering and less distinct. 

I have no doubt that it may be frequentiy seen from Arthur's 
Seat ; more so than from the Brocken, as sea-fogs frequently sweep 
across Edinburgh, and seldom rise far above the summit of. this 
isolated hill. The conditions demanded are an otherwise clear sky, 
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a little after sunrise or before sunset, and the mist reaching the sum- 
mit and rising somewhat above it ; to any height from two or three 
hundred feet to that of the spectator. From the ragged irregularities 
of the surface of such a mist these conditions must be frequently 
fulfilled. 

The reason why the spectral visitor is nevertheless unknown, is 
simply that visitors do not ascend in such weather, and nobody, not 
even a shepherd, has any business to transact on the bare rock of the 
summit. 


COAL UNDER LONDON. 


HE important practical question of whether there are or are 

not any coal seams under London, or near to London, still 

remains open. The most recent revelations connected with it are 

those derived from a boring made at Richmond to a depth of 1,308 

feet, which reaches 150 feet lower than any other well that has 
hitherto been sunk in the London Basin. 

The lower 60 feet of this boring passes through strata which* 
appear to correspond with the new red sandstone, between which 
to the carboniferous system, including our coal measures, there is 
but one other step downwards in the geological ladder. 

Fragments of anthracite coal were actually found in this part of 
the boring, and this has reawakened old hopes, especially as the 
anthracite, being very brittle, is not likely to have travelled from any 
great distance. 

Though sentimentally averse to throwing cold water upon such 
expectations, I cannot help regarding this find of such fragments as 
indicating the absence, rather than the presence of coal seams below. 
As this inference may, at first sight, appear paradoxical, I will explain 
—ai1st. The rocks above the coal measures are, of course, of later 
formation than those below. 2nd. They are, of necessity, formed of 
the materials of their predecessors. 3rd. In order to supply such 
material, these predecessors must have been more or less denuded 
or worn away and redeposited. 

The question that naturally follows these thrée simple proposi- 
tions is: Which of their predecessors supplied the materials thus re- 
deposited? It may have been the mountains that stood high and dry 
above the fjords, estuaries, or seas, in which the coal was deposited. 
If these supplied the material while the coal seams were still under 
water, the deposit in that water would have covered up the coal with- 
out disturbing it, preserving it safely for our future use. 
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But if the coal measures themselves were upheaved as dry land, 
their own denudation may have formed the deposits found beneath 
the oolite of the Richmond boring, and described as “ new red sand- 
stone and marl.” 

The finding of these fragments of anthracite is disagreeably 
suggestive of this latter supposition. I have examined the materials 
brought up to bank in the course of sinking coal pits ; have found 
abundant fossils therein, and miniature coal seams i” sifu, some of 
them as thin as cardboard, but never an isolated fragment of coal, 
deposited as coal. Such a fragment could not have been there but 
at the expense of a previously-formed and disintegrated coal seam. 
Neither have I met with any account of others finding such fragments 
above our fruitful coal seams. 

The chips of anthracite found in the Richmond boring may be 
fragments of a mere outcrop, such as we now find presented to the 
surface in some places where the strata have been greatly tilted edge 
upwards ; or they are far more probably small vestiges of a general 
denudation of the whole of the neighbouring coal measures, such as 

“occurred in Ireland, the central plain of which is a floor of mountain 
limestone on which once rested great deposits of coal similar to those 
which have enriched the all-grasping Saxon. A few isolated patches 
of these Irish coal seams have been spared, and stand as witnesses 
giving evidence of this geological grievance, this earliest of the 
** wrongs of Ireland.” 

If a similar early upheaval and sweeping away of these strata 
occurred in the south of England, the chips of anthracite and the 
marly modification of the new red sandstone are sufficiently, though 
by no means satisfactorily, explained. 


SUBMARINE SCENERY. 


NE of the interesting features presented by the magnificent 
panorama of the Alps when viewed from the ramparts of 
Milan, or other similar vantage-ground on the Plains of Lombardy, 
is the limiting line between the white region of perpetual snow, and 
the dark slopes of vegetation and bare rock below. It is visible in 
fine weather, stretching eastward and westward from Piedmont right 
across Switzerland, and into the Tyrol. 
If we could stand in a corresponding position on the great plain 
forming the bottom of the greater depths of the ocean, a similar 
line would be visible, with a region of snowy whiteness standing all 
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above it, and dark slopes of brownish red clay everywhere below ; 
the plain at our feet presenting a continuation of the same colour. 

In this case the white upper region is due to chalk, which slowly 
falls in flakes that are fairly comparable in many respects to the snow- 
flakes of the air. They remain solid as the snow does down to a 
certain limit, but below this become transparent liquid, lost in the 
general ocean. 

This apparent mystery is easily explained. Henry, long ago, 
proved experimentally that water, under the pressure of 96 feet depth 
of itself, absorbs three times as much carbonic acid as at the ordinary 
pressure of the atmosphere. The analyses of sea water, taken at 
different depths, show an actual and very considerable increase of 
carbonic acid with increase of depth. Carbonic acid thus absorbed 
by water and condensed into liquid dissolves carbonate of lime 
very readily. 

Near the surface of the ocean are vast multitudes of foraminifera, 
and other minute creatures, whose jelly-like bodies are encased 
in a delicate frame-work of carbonate of lime (the globigerina are 
well-known examples). When these creatures die they slowly sink 
through the water, which with increasing depth contains more and 
more of the solvent, and thus at last their limestone frame-work 
is dissolved entirely, and all that remains to sink is the fleshy part of 
the creature, which by its final decomposition probably contributes 
to the supply of carbonic acid in the lower depths, especially when 
it serves as respiratory food for deep-sea creatures. 

The depths at which this solvent action is completed is about 
12,000 to 14,000 feet, varying like the height of the upper snow line. 
Below it, the quantity of deposition that occurs must be very small 
indeed, as the solid matter brought into the sea by rivers can 
scarcely travel so far, and the organic deposit of fleshy material de- 
composes and leaves but an infinitesimal contribution of permanent 
solid matter. 


Cosmic Dust IN THE OCEAN. 


ROM the above note it is evident that the upward shallowing 
of the greatest depths of ocean (which have been actually 
sounded to a maximum of nearly 30,000 feet), must proceed very 
slowly indeed, and that the deposit there must be very different from 
our limestones, our sandstones, or any other of the stratified rocks 
that are now high and dry, and with which geologists are acquainted. 
It spite of all that has been said and written concerning up- 
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heavals of ocean bed and its conversion into dry land, there is no 
good reason to believe that any dry land now in existence was ever 
at the bottom of great depths of sea; it is all made up of the 
upper slopes of the former ocean valleys without any portion of their 
lower levels. 

The approximate absence of mechanical deposition, or organic 
deposition from the water itself, and the enormous periods of time 
during which the present profundities of the ocean must have con- 
tinued as they are, suggests a very interesting subject for further ex- 
ploration—viz. a systematic search for cosmic matter, for deposits of 
the meteoric dust which has probably fallen upon the earth, and, if 
so, must (subject to the changes effected on it by the chemical 
action of sea water) constitute the bulk of the lower ocean 
pavement. 

Search for such meteoric dust has been made on the snows of 
Greenland, and on mountain snows~in other places; these having 
been selected on account of the comparative permanency of their 
surfaces, which are not washed by rains. A still better field is 
afforded by the sands of the desert-; ~the materials gathered there 4 
Mr. Cowper Ranyard and others justify further research. 

But none of these land surfaces are comparable in permanency to 
those of deepest ocean bottom, which for hundreds of thousands of 
years have remained under clear water depositing very little beyond 
perishable organic matter, and whatever may have fallen on its sur- 
face from the air. 

In some places this may partly consist of a deposit of ltdtes 
which has fallen on the surface of the sea during volcanic erup- 
tions, has floated there, and been drifted out by ocean currents, 
and finally deposited after the air cavities which floated it have 
become filled with water. 

Some very interesting papers on this subject were read at the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh during the session of 1876-7 by Mr. 
Jchn Murray. He found in the red clay, at depths of 14,000 to 
18,000 feet, minute spherules of iron, which he supposes to have 
been of meteoric origin. 

They were attracted by the magnet and proved to be actually 
metallic by the formation upon them of a deposit of copper, when 
they were immersed in a dilute solution of cupric sulphate. No such 
deposit takes places on magnetic oxide. 

There is an element in the evidence thus afforded, which I think 
Mr. Murray has not sufficiently weighed—viz. the fact that such 
particles, had they been merely iron, could not have resisted the 
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action of sea water for any great length of time. They must have 
been alloyed, like meteoric iron, with other less corrodible metal or 
metals, such as nickel or cobalt. Anybody may prove this by putting 
ordinary iron filings in sea water. They speedily become a mass of 
rust, especially in the presence of carbonic acid. 

I should like to see in the British Museum or the Jermyn Street 
Museum some good-sized consolidated blocks of this deep-sea red 
clay, that they might be compared with dry-land rocks, and otherwise 
examined at leisure. 


Gas FLAMES AND BLACKENED CEILINGS. 


N a lecture delivered at Cheltenham Gas Exhibition, on 24th 
March last, Mr. Thomas Fletcher, of Warrington, expounded a 
new and original theory of the blackening of ceilings by gaslights. 
He attributes it to the carbonising of dust particles in the air rather 
than to smoke from the gas itself. These black particles, he says, 
rise to the ceiling with convection currents of air produced by the gas, 
and there adhere, especially when the gas is newly lighted, and the 
aqueous product of its combustion is condensed on the cold surface of 
the ceiling. 

This explains the efficacy of the covers of talc or mica, now so 
commonly used. They would only deflect the smoke formed by 
gas itself, and disperse it a little, but their action in preventing or 
greatly lessening the charring of dust particles floating between the 
gas flame and the ceiling is easily understood. 


VEGETATION IN THE Far NorTH. 


N a paper on “ Aérial Exploration in the Arctic Regions” in the 
Gentleman's Magazine of July 1880, I pointed out some of the 
largely prevailing popular fallacies concerning Arctic climate. 

Recent researches of Professor Schubeler are interesting in con- 
nection with this subject. He found that dwarf beans taken from 
Christiania to Trondhjem, about four degrees further north, and grown 
there, gained more than 60 per cent. in weight, and that thyme from 
Lyons, planted at Trondhjem, gained 71 per cent. Seed from Norway, 
sown in Breslau, decreased greatly in the first year, and, generally 
speaking, those plants which are capable of maturing at all in or near 
the Arctic regions, produce much heavier seed than when grown 
nearer to the equator. 

It has long been known that the colour and aroma of flowers are 
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much more decided in higher latitudes. I have seen the saxifrage, 
to which we commonly apply the name of “ London pride,” growing 
in the northern parts of Norway on perpendicular rock walls, with 
flowers drooping in masses as large as ordinary grape bunches, while 
here they compare in size with currant bunches. The largest wild 
strawberries and wild raspberries I have ever gathered or seen were 
growing on the mountain-side, above the Etnedal, latitude 61°, and 
about 2,000 feet above sea-level. 

The cause of this luxuriance is doubtless the continuous summer 
sunshine. It can only operate thus on plants that arrive quickly at 
maturity, as the sun soon descends, and the short summer is ended. 
Hops are successfully cultivated in Norway, where they grow with 
marvellous rapidity, and seem to be less subject to failure from bad 
seasons than in Kent. From what I have seen I shall not be at all 
surprised to hear of the importation of Norwegian hops becoming a 
flourishing trade. 

That Siberia should be a country of great agricultural resources is 
a startling idea to many of us, but it is such nevertheless, and, were it 
easy of access, might supply us with much agricultural produce. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


CHARLES READE. Os. APRIL 11, 1884. 


HE death of Charles Reade removes one of the few men of 
inventive genius to whom England in the present century 

has given birth. To speak of Reade as a novelist, and thus to 
associate and, possibly, to confound him with the ordinary suppliers of 
prose fiction, is unjust. More than any writer of the present genera- 
tion Reade deserved to be called a romancier, to employ a French 
word for which romancer is not an equivalent. His fictions are all 
romances, and are the best of their class since the days of Scott. 
With the greatest of his English contemporaries, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Lytton, George Eliot, he had nothing in common. The one writer 
he recalls, both in his choice of subjects and his method of 
treatment, is the elder Dumas, whom he also resembles in the 
picturesqueness of his style and in the dramatic character of his 
work. “The Cloister and the Hearth” is accepted as his master- 
piece. Its opening chapters are, indeed, superior to almost anything 
of the class in contemporary fiction. A few readers, commencing to 
regard themselves as veterans, recall the startling revelation of genius 
afforded in “ Christie Johnstone” (1853), which had been preceded in 
1852 by “Peg Woffington.” Succeeding works have appealed to a 
larger public, and have obtained a wider popularity, without, how- 
ever, in every case, disturbing the faith in these early efforts. It 
is not wise to prophesy; there is a temptation, however, to predict 
that Reade’s work will live. It has those qualities of imagination, 
insight into character, truth to nature, and dramatic appropriateness, 
of which the world does not soon weary, and it is animated by a 
breath of genuine passion. Of the man himself, impetuous, generous, 
hot-headed, strong as adamant in his resistance to any attempt at 
coercion, yet gentle and almost child-like in his pleased submission 
to persuasion, it is not easy now to speak. In his friendships and 
his hatreds, in his convictions and his prejudices, and in the superb 
vitality of his nature, he was rather like a man of the Elizabethan 
epoch than an Englishman of to-day. His life consists in his friend- 
ships and his writings, It is well to place on record, however, that 
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he was born in 1814, took his B.A. degree, followed by a Fellowship 
in 1835 at Magdalen College, Oxford, was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1843, and published his first novel in 1852. The 
collected edition of his romances, in seventeen volumes, includes a 
volume of Readiana, which throws a bright light upon his character, 
and is almost autobiographical in interest. 


AUTHOR-BAITING. 


NE of the favourite pursuits of a small section of the London 
public is author-baiting. On the production of a new play 
which fails to hit the taste of a first night’s audience, the verdict of 
which though often intelligent is not necessarily final, it has now 
become the custom to call loudly for the author, and, on his appear- 
ance, to howl at him as though he had been guilty of some infamy. 
A pursuit more wantonly cruel than this I cannot easily imagine. 
When a man has built upon a play strong hopes of reputation and 
profit, when its failure means to him the loss of thousands, when he 
has winced and shrunk through hours of torture, hearing his jokes 
miss fire, and watching his most carefully designed scenes fail in their 
effect, to call him before the curtain for mere purpose of derision is 
un-Englisk and unmanly. It is contrary to that spirit of fair play 
it has been the boast of Englishmen to preserve, which says, “ Don’t 
kick a man when he’s down.” I do not wish to interfere with the 
right of playgoers to express disapproval. I regard, on the contrary, 
the exercise of this right as indispensable to a healthy condition of 
the drama and the stage. To lie, however—for to this it amounts—to 
a man for the sake of bringing him within your reach, and then to 
rend him, is atrocious. Failure to attain one’s ideal, or even to do 
good work, is not crime, and needs not subject a man to a punish- 
ment more public than a criminal often experiences. I do not think 
I have ever quoted here the masculine verses of Ben Jonson upon 
simple failure, unaccompanied by any demonstrations such as I 
describe. Here, at any rate, they are :— 
** Oh! this would make a learn’d and liberal soul 
To rive his stainéd quill up to the back, 
And damn his long-watch’d labours to the fire ; 
Things which were born when none but the still night 
And his dumb candle saw his pinching throes.” 
This is the wail of one whose idea of poetry is, perhaps, the 
highest ever expressed, who would have her 


** Crown’d with the rich traditions of a soul 
That hates to have her dignity profaned 
With any relish of an earthly thought, 
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Oh ! then how proud a presence does she bear ! 
Then is she like herself ; fit to be seen 
Of none but grave and consecrated eyes.” 


I think that a meditation upon these noble utterances would conduce 
to a termination of this form of persecution. 


SociaL CLuBs. 


HE development of club life in England forms a curious 
feature of modern social existence. Every year witnesses 

an increasing number of clubs, and adds to the delay experienced 
by a candidate in obtaining admission into any old-established in- 
stitution. Beside the regular club, however, with which I do not 
propose to deal, a host of minor clubs, the purpose of which is 
entirely social, have sprung into existence. The social club has no 
home of its own, in some cases no property. It is a perpetuation, 
under different conditions, of the tavern life of the last century. A 
score or so men of kindred tastes meet together weekly or monthly, 
as the case “may “be, dine or sup " topether, and spend the post- 
prandial hours in conversation or some form of entertainment. In- 
stitutions of this kind are, of course, innumerable. Some have 
naturally more interest than others, and there are a few concerning 
which, the. next generation will be glad to have a few particulars. 
Into the inner life of an individual club I do not purpose to enter. 
To do so would, in this case, according to whether I belong to the 
club or know it as a visitor, be treachery or impertinence. There 
can, however, be no objection to mentioning the names and 
character of a few of the best known social clubs. The Novioma- 
gians is thus a social club which has grown out of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Very far from being a musty or rusty club is this. 
Antiquaries since the days of Sir Walter Scott have always had a 
taste for festivities. Our Club is the name affectionately given by 
Thackeray, Dickens, and Jerrold to a gathering of gentlemen, most 
of whom are distinguished in literature and in art. Our Club still 
holds together, and can boast a score or more members who worthily 
transmit the fame and the virtues of their predecessors. The 
Rabelais is for the present a social club, but aims at becoming 
something higher. Its publication of a volume of ‘Transactions may, 
perhaps, entitle it to stand in a different category. Odd Volumes is 
the humorous title of a club of bibliographers, a prominent member 
of which is Mr, Quaritch. Unexpected publicity has recently been 
thrust upon the proceedings of this society, which were reported in 
a daily newspaper. ‘The singularly ferocious and wholly indecorous 
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name of Cannibals is, or was, borne by a number of worthy gentle- 
men whose studies were chiefly sociological. Two social clubs, 
which are now defunct, had a good reputation in their way. One 
was the Cemented Bricks—the Demented Bricks they were some- 
times called—which was chiefly noticeable for numbering among 
those who attended its “nice repasts” of Attic taste with wine, more 
than one of the leaders of the scientific crusade against alcohol. 
The Lambs had a brief but brilliant existence. It was founded by 
the late H. J. Montague, and included in its members most of those 
who have come to be the most prominent actors of the day. It is 
now extinct, but it has given birth to a young and flourishing club 
in New York, which bears the same name, and extends open-handed 
hospitality to English visitors. 


CapTaAIN BurtTon’s “ HisTORY OF THE SWORD.” 


WORK more likely than the “ History of the Sword” of Captain 
Richard Burton to establish itself as an authority, and to 
preserve to future generations the name of its writer, has not seen the 
light during recent years. A specialist at once and an enthusiast, 
uniting to a fervent zeal for his subject an amount of erudition con- 
cerning it altogether unrivalled, Captain Burton has accomplished in 
brilliant style the first and most arduous part of his task. He has 
thus traced from the first effort of the savage to furnish himself with 
such weapons as will enable him to struggle on equal terms with the 
animals by the chase of which he lives, whose skins supply him 
clothing, and on whose flesh he depends for food, the history of 
the sword to the period when the short, straight steel blade in the 
arms of the Roman legionary was perfected as a weapon of offence. 
There remains for him to paint the apotheosis of the sword as 
witnessed in medizeval and renaissance times, when no art was too 
precious to be called in to the decoration or the improvement of the 
weapon, and when no gem was too rich to form an appropriate orna- 
ment for its hilt. In the portion of his task already accomplished, 
a thoroughness not to be surpassed is exhibited, and every stage in 
the development of the trenchant steel blade from the rude weapon of 
bone or stone is traced in almost all known countries. A book to be 
placed upon all shelves is the history of the “ White Arm,” the full 
merits of which will only be known to those who are at the pains, far 
from slight, to follow closely its erudite and fascinating pages. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 











